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THE ILLUSTRIOUS IRISH STATESMAN WHO FOUNDED THE 

IRISH NATIONAL LAND LEAGUE; 

TO 

THE CLEAR-EYED IRISH PATRIOT WHO FIRST SHOWED HOW 

IRELAND MAY DE SOCIALLY EMANCIPATED; 

TO 

THE PURE-HEARTED IRISH HERO WHOM THE HEATHEN POWER 

THAT ARRAYS VICTORIA 

IN PURPLE ATTIRES IN A CONVICT'S GARB; 

TO 

MICHAEL DAVITT, 

NOW IN A BRITISH DUNGEON, WITH AFFECTIONATE ADMIRATION, 
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lie following letter from Mr, Red pat It must suffice as a Preface .•* 

I jp/ Lexington Avenue^ A^ew-York^ May //, iSSr, 

j^Dcar Sir : I send herewith^ our fully corrected^ my lecture^ delivered lasi 
wiNter^ on ** Fafninc and the lAindlords^' and such other of my public utterances^ 
in Ireland and the United States^ on Irish topics^ as I hare had the leisure to revise. 
\AIy brothery Mr, John V, Redpathy ivill supply such explanatory notes as may be 
meded. 

As I shall leave for Ireland in a few days^ I can make no further contributions 
to the literature of the Land War until I come Imck to America, 

I went to Ireland in February^ jSSo^ as special correspondent of the Ntio- York 
Tribune, to depict the Juimine that then brooded^ oirr the western counties of that 
'ruelly oppressed Island, On my return to this city^ I was asked to deliver a lecture . \i 
'or the benefit of the Land Lca^^ue by Mr, John Drvoy ( ex-convict )y Mr. John \ 
Oillon (son of a refw^ee of 1848^ and noio himself in jail)^ Mr. John Beyle ,\ 
O'Reilly ( ex-convict )y and Hon, Patrick A, Collins (now President of the Irish | > 
National lAind Ij:a^ue of America)^ and by other Irish-Americam^ most of whom l! r 
had been convicted in Ireland of the fact of Imnng liberty and therefore hating \'il 
he House of Brunswick^ or whose fathers had suffered for these virtues during 
he last thirty years, 

, / delivered this Lecture for the Land Ij'Of^ucs of Nao- York^ Boston^ and ' 
Rochester a year ago^ and then returned to Ireland, I publish it now to sliow the 
true character of the Irish landlords^ of whom Mr, Gladstone^ John Bright^ and 
Secretary Forster are the hireling lackeys. It is the only general account of the 
Famine of 18S0 thus far published on either side of the Atlantic. 

Tlie other Talks tuere made at different times and places. They abound in facts 
that are disgraceful to the English character as ivcll as to the English Govern^ 
fnent; and I trust they will serve again , thus gathered together^ as they have 
served wlien published separately y to vindicate the Irish people and their leaders^ and 
to arouse American sympathies for that wronged but unconquerable race. 

It is probable that you may find repetitions of facts in some of these different 
Talks ; but thcU is a defect ^ if it sliall be discovered^ that I cannot now remedy. 

Yours truly y 

JAMES REDPATH. 
To Mr. P. J, Kenedy, New- York. 
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fvo thin.c;s beside taking the rent. 



He 



hakes the tenant pay the larger part 
)f the taxes, and as fast as the farmer 

Iiiprovcs the land ll)e lancllonl raises 
le rent. And whenever, from any 
kiise, the tenant fails to pay the rent, 
je landlord turns him out and con- 
scates his isnprovemenls. jllisses.J 

The writers who comhai romnum- 
• m say that communism means taking 
le property of other people without 
►ayini^' for it. From this point of view 
reland is a shocking example of the 
:vilsof communism, for the Jrish lan<l- 
ords of the West are communists an<l 
he lineal descendants of a line of 
:ommunists. [Cheers.J 

The landlonls diarge so higi] a rent 
or these lands that even in the he^t of 
easons the tenants can save nothing. 
Co hide their own ex.icti(»ns from the 
jxecralion of the human race, the land- 
ords and their parasites have added 
nsult to injury hy charging the woes 
)f Ireland to th.e im[)rovidence of the 
K'ople. Stretched on the rack of the 
andlord's avarice, one had season 
)rings serious distress to the tenant ; a 
econd bad season takes away the help- 
ng hand of credit at the mcrchanl*s ; 
md the third bad season beckons fam- 
ne and fever to the cabin door. 

Now the summer of 1879 was the 
bird successive bad season. Wlien it 
►pencd, it found the people deeply in 
lebt. Credit was stopped. 15ut for the 
onfidence of the shop-keepers in the 
lonesty of the i)casant, the distress 
I'ould have come a year ago. It was 
taycd by the kind heart of the hunible 
iicrchant. Thctrforc^ the landlords 
lave chargetl the distress to the system 
►f credit! 

There was a heavy fall of rain all 
ast summer. The turf was ruined, 
fwo-thirdsof the potato crop was lost, 
►n an average, of the crop of all 
rcland; but, in many large districts 
•f the West, not a single sound 
►otato was dug. One-half of the tur- 
lip crop pierishcd. The cereal crop 
uffered, although not to so great an 
xtent. There was a rot in sheep in 



some i)laces, and in other placeJ^^^ r 
epidemic among the pi^;s. The fisher- t 
ies failed. The iron mines in the 
South were closed. Kverything in 
Ireland seemed to have conspirc^d to 
invite a famine. 

Hut the JJritish and American farm- 
ers were also the innocent causes of 
intensifying Irish distress. 

In Donegal, Mayo, (lal way, ancf the 
Western Islands, the small holders for 
generations have never been able to 
raise enough from their little farms to 
pay their big rents. They go over 
every spring, by tens of thousands, to 
ICngland an<l Scotland, and hire out to 
the farmers for wages. They stay there 
till the croi)S are harvested. WvX the 
great American competition is lowering 
the jirices of farm produce in (Jreat 
IJriliiin and the prices of farm stock; 
and, therefore, the Knglish and S<:otch 
farmers, for two or three years past, 
have not been able to pay the old 
wages to these Irish laborers. Last 
summer, instead of sending back wages 
to pay the rent, hosts of Iri*;h farm- 
hands had to send for money to get 
back again. 

These complex combinations of mis- 
fortune resulted in universal distress. 
Kverywiiere, in the strictly agricultural 
regions of the West, the farmers, and 
especially the small holders, suffered 
first, and then the *listress spread out 
its g])oul-like wings until they over- 
shadowed theshoji-keepers, the artisans, 
the fishermen, tlie miners, and more 
than all, the laborers who had no land 
but who had worked for the more com- 
fortable class of firmers. 

These malignant influences blighted 
every county in the West of Ireland, 
and these mournful facts arc true. of 
almost every parish in all that regick). 

Looking at the i>hysical causes of 
the distress, every honest and intelligent 
s]>cctator will say that tlicy are cowards 
and lib;:Icrs who assert that the vic- 
tims of (he famine are in any way re- 
sponsible for it. [Cheers.] 

Looking at the exactions of the 
landlords, none but a blasphemer will 
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FAMINE AND THE LANDLORDS. 



old priest — " Famine ami the Land- 
lords" — the twin curses of Ireland. 

Everylxidy knows that there is a 
famine in Ireland. Hut the extent of 
it, ami its severity, have been sr) per- 
sistently understated, and tlie slnlislics 
that 1 shall ^\\m you so greatly cxrcc<l 
the estimates tliat have been puhlished, 
that before I lie^in to tell you what I 
know alKiut the famine — and espe- 
cially what I know alM)Ut it not from 
personal observation but from evi- 
dence— I ferl that I owe it as a duty 
to the sufferers from the fimine, for 
whom I shall plead to-ni^ht, to present 
the creilentials, so to speak, that entitle 
me to represent the tlistresslul <listritts 
oflrelaml. 

During my recent visit to Ireland I 
gave l)oth my days and nit;hts to the 
study of the famine. 1 interviewed the 
representative managers of the I )u( hess 
of Marll)oro\s fund, the Mansion I louse 
fund, the Philadelphia fund, the Herald 
fund, and the National lri^h Land 
League fund. I interviewed Catholic 
priests and Protestant clergymen, llrit- 
isli ofllicialsand American Consuls, Irish 
journalists and Irish drunnners, Irish 
lords and Irish j)easants^verybody I 
met, everywhere, who knew anything 
about the famine from personal obser- 
vation. I never had to tell where I came 
from, because I asked so many <|ues- 
tions that nobody ever doubted for a 
single moment that I was what Father 
O'Farrell called me the other day — " A 
pure, unadulterateil Yankee." [Laugh- 
ter.] 

I read all the published reports and 
records an<l correspondence of the three 
great relief committees of Dublin. I 
read every letter that ap|>eared in the 
leading Irish and London journals 
about the famine for more than six 
weeks. I read every letter that the 
Land League received for a week — 
more than five hundred letters from 
more than fi\^ hundred different dis- 
tricts of Ireland. I received over 
eighty long letters from prominent 
Catholic priests, each one of them 
describing the present condition of his 



own parish. I received also, from nine 
of the Catholic bishops in the distressea 
districts, letters in which their lordship? 
dw'scril)ed morebrielly than their priests 
but m(»re coinj.rehensively, the existing 
destitution in tlieir ilioceses. . 

I succeeded in obtaining abstract 1 
from the latest reports of the local 
connniltees of the Mansion House. 
There are six hundred and ninety loca^ 
commiitees. J''.a<:h onnnittee repre- 
sents a dilferent distrit t of destitution. 
Now listen to the coin[)o.siiion of tliese 
local crMumittees. There are on them| 
one thousand three lunuired and thirty- 
o:ie C'atholie. curates and priests; five 
huntlred and sixty-eight Protestant 
clergymen ; seven hundred and twenty- 
two justi< es (»f the pca< e ; five hundred 
and tliirly-one medic d oHicers; eight 
hundred and twenty-four poor-law 
guardians, and more than six thousand 
other lay meuibers; in all, over ten 
thousand of the m<»sl respectable per- 
.sons, both as to personal character and 
social standing, and all of them living 
in the disiressful districts. i 

Now, whenever I <lo not cjuote from| 
the letters of my own correspondents, 
or whenever I do not stale the results 
of my own olxservalion, I .shall re- 
port the words and statistics of the 
Mansion House commiitees, because 
every one will sec that the controlling 
mend>ers of these committees — all of 
their laymen loyal subjects of the 
queen, an«l friends or lackeys of the 
landlords — have the strongest political 
reasons for underestimating the num-' 
bers of persons in distress: in their re 
spective districts, and not a single 
motive, except the motive of humanity, 
for stating the exact number of the suf- 
ferers in their neighborhood. 

In order to impeach or to discredit 
the statistics derived from the reports 
of the Mansion House committees, it 
will be essential, as you see, to show 
first that it is possible, and then that it 
is credible, that more than io,ooo gen- 
tlemen of Ireland, of both creeds and 
of every calling, should have conspired 
to deceive the world about the Irish 
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Istrcss. I sliall not call witnesses from 
»e committees oT the Land League, 
.vause ihry mijilil he sus|>e«'te<l of ex- 
.'^eralinu the <lislri>s in onkr to 
^mopstraU" the evils (.f a ^'ovrrnment 
y lan(ll«/nis. I shall sIjow llie in»jKT- 
ive nee<l of the Irish Lan«l JA'.i^'ue 
y the evidence of its enemies anil the 
icnds oftlie landlord.;. 
From si\ hun<lre<l antl ninety<listricts 
X hundred and ninely nports ma<le 
> the Mansion House demonstrate the 
)l)allin^' fact that there are: 

\ the Province of Lcinster. . . 28,000 
\ tiie IVovini e of ri>ter .... 180.000 
1. tlie Provint e of Minister. . .233,000 
1 the Province of Connaught.422.000 



In all Ireland 8^>3,ooo 

cnsons at this very hour whose slron*^- 
A hope of sceinj4 I he next iiarvcst 
lOon rise as they stand at their own « ah- 
\ doors, rests, -ind ahn(»st solely rests, 
n the hoimiy of ilr: stran;;er and of the 
tciks of l"aiu. I have not a .shadow of 
shade of doubt that there are to-d ly 
, Ireland one million of puoj.le him- 
y and in rai;s — and l>y ar.d l»y I may 
jow you why — but I can |»oint out 
rovince l»y province county by (otmty, 
id parisli by parish, where ei^ht hun- 
vd and sixty-three thousand of them 
c praying, and bt ^t^ini:, and clamor- 
1^ for a chance to live in the land of 
leir birth. Ki;:ht hundred and sixty- 
ircc lhc>usand! Do you grasp this 
jmber? If you were to sit twelve 
mrsadayto see this gaunt anny of 
•.m,[;er pass in review before you, in 
\ gle file, and one |)erson was to pass 
>cry minute, do you know how long it 
>uld be before you saw the last man 
ss ? 'Jhrec years and four months ! 
en sat ion.) 

Remember and note well that these 
btistics are not estimates. They are 
c returns^ carefully verified, of the 
tual numbers on the relief rolls, r^r of 
le numbers reported by the local com- 
littces as in real distress. 
^You all know that statements and 



tabulated statistics have little infltiehat 
on ])ublic opinion. S<^, to show to you 
how great the famine is, and to help 
you to .i:;iu^e it, I shall ask you to j;o 
wilh me rapidly from province to prov- 
ince, and from county to county, to 
loi Mte and distribute the destituticm. I 
shall ncu try to entertain y<»u. I should 
«le.spise any audience that exi)ecleil to 
be cJitertained in listening to the ^tory 
of a famine. I sh;ill be satisfied if I 
succeed in stimulating you to continue 
to art the part of the (I«M)d .Samaritan 
to this poor peo]»le, that lie wounded 
and blee<ling — having fallen among 
thieves; while the part of the priest 
and the Levite in the parable is played 
by the IJritish (lovernment and the 
Irish landlords — from the miserly 
(,)ueen on the throne down tothecnifty 
Marl of Dunraven — [hisses] — who not 
only have passe<l by on the other side, 
but who have justified an<l culogi/ed, 
ami who u]»hoM the thieves, (llisses.1 

Mr. I\ed|tatli iiere stepped forward 
and asked : 

•• \Vh<»m are you hissing? Arc you 
hissing me ?" 

Voin.s.— - No." " No!" " The 
Queen!" »* Not you!" "TheQuccn!'* 
-I'he Queen!" 

Mk. Ri:i)i»Ani. — Oh! Thank you! 
^'ou do well to hhs her. She deserves 
to l>e hi-sed in Ameri( a. iJoyou know 
that (J>ueen Victoria even after she 
knew from the Duchess of Marl!K>ro, 
that there was universal and terrible 
distress in the West of Ireland, con- 
tributed only one day's wages to relieve 
it ? Why, a poor working girl of IJo.s- 
ton, a seamstress, after she listenal to 
my le( ture here last Sunday, gave fifty 
dollars for the relief of the distress I had 
so inadL<|uately describal. She would 
not tell her name. She said: "God 
knows my name — that*senough." 'I1iat 
fifty dollars represented her savings for 
.six months. Vet she gave it freely and 
without hope of the reward even of 
thanks or rcjjutotion in this world! In 
the Roll of the Hereafter, when the list 
of the "Royal Personages'* of this 
earth is called, surely the name of 
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^^^i\ ihal the distress is an act of 
*i*rovi<lonrc. [Applause] 

I shall not attempt to point out the 
locality and ilcnsiiy if digress in the 
diiTcrcnt <listriris ol the counties ot Ire- 
land. I could talk for t\v(» hours on 
each province, and never re|K.Ml n sin- 
gle fij;ure or fact. I must c< intent 
myself hy summoning to my aid the 
stem and passionless eloquence f)f sta- 
tistics, ami, hy showin;^ you the num- 
bers of the dislresse<l in caeh county, 
enable you to ju<lge. each <»f you for 
yourself, how wide-spread is the misery 
and how <leep. 

THE PROVhVCICOF LKINSTKR. 

Let us run rapi<llyover Ireland. We 
■will l)epn with the least ilislressful 
I>ro\-ince — ihe heautilul province of 
Leinster. Leinster is the garden of 
Ireland. There is no fmer country in 
the tcmi»erate zone. There is no 
natural reastm why j)overty should 
c\'CT throw its hlighting sh at lows 
athwart the green and fertile fields 
of Leinster. 

There arc resilient landlords in the 
rural districts of Leinster; an«l w'ner- 
cver in Ireland the owners of the soil 
live on their own estates, the peasantry, 
as a rule, are more justly dealt with 
than when they are left to the tiger- 
mercy of the agent of the absentee. 
But ii is not the fertile soil only, nor the 
presence of resident proprietors only, 
nor the proximity of markets only — 
nor IS it these three causes j<>intly — 
that account for the ahsenee of such a 
long procession of distress as the other 
provinces j^resent. 

In some of the fairest counties of 
Leinster, eviction has done its perfect 
work. Instead of toiling peasants you 
find fat bullocks: instead of bright- 
eyed girls you find bleating sheep. 
After the famine of 1847, the men 
were turned out and the beasts were 
turned in. llie British Oovemmcnt 
cheered this infamy, for Irishmen are 
rebels— sometimes; hut . heifers arc 
loyal— always. 'Ihcrc is less distress in 



the rural districts of Leinster becaus 
there are fewer per»ple there. 

In the \2 counties of Leinster, ther 
are 38,000 persons in cjisttess — in I)ul 
lin, 250 : in Wexford, 870 : in Kini:' 
County, 1,047 J ''^ Meath an<I in \Ve>j 
ineath. 1.550 earh ; in Kihlare, 1.567 
in Rillvenny, 1.979; in C'arlow, 2.000 
in Louth, 3,050; in (Queen's Count} 
4J(3; »" \Vi(klow, 5,450 ; in Lonffj 
fold. 9.557. *^ 

In Carlow, in Westmeath, in Louth, 
and in one dislriet of the Queen's 
County, the distress is expected to in- 
crease. In Kihlare and in King*?? 
County, it is not expected to increase. 

Vou see by this list how moderate 
the returns an* — how strictly th^y arc 
confined to famine or exceptional dis- 
tress, as distinguished from chronic 01 
onlinary poverty ; because there are 
thousands of very poor persons in tlui 
city of I )ublin, and yet tiiere arc onl)| 
two hundred and fifty reporle<l as ill 
distress in the entire C(»uiity. The) 
belong to the rural district of Glen 
cullen. 

J.ongford leads the list of distressec 
counties in Leinster. There are ni 
rcsiilent proprietors in Longford. L^j 
to the 1st of March not one of them 
had given a single shilling for the relief 
of the destitute on their estates 
[ Hisses.] The same report comes fronil 
Kilkenny. [Hisses.] | 

ihe distress in Leinster is among the 
fishermen and small fanners and labor- 
ers. In W icklow the fishers are kept 
poor because the Gover.niicnt refuses 
to build harbors for their ])rolection. 
In Westmeath *Mhe laboring class and 
the small fanners are in great distress." 
That is the rep/ort of the local comi 
mitlee, and 1 can confirm it by my 
personal observation. 

The |)rovincc of Leinster contains 
onc-fourtli of the population cf Ireland, 
but it does not contain more than one- 
thirtieth part of the prevailing distress. 
So I shall take you to one parish only 
— to Stradbally in the Queen's County. 
It is not included in the reports of the 
Mansion House Committee. 
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Dr. John Magcc, P. P., of Strad- 

\lly, wrote to me quite recently : 

* In tliis parish, one of the most 

orably circumstanced in l^MUster, 

uh has been their misery that for the 

St three months J have been doHng 

It charities to one hundred and twenty 

nnihcs. Stjme of them 1 found in a 

late of utter starvation, — an entire 

ay, sometimes, without a morsel of 

^ mA in the cabin. 

** But most miserable of all, and 
iv hat makes the case so affecting, very 
many of our small farmers (whose 
pride would hide their poverty) are 
now reduced to the same plight, — the 
rack-rent (or excessive rent) having 
robbed them of every available sala- 
ble chattel they possessed. 

I had missed for some time one of 

)ur farmers, hohling about thirty-five 

icrcs. On in^iuiry, I found that he 

vas confined to his house for want of 

lothing, and that he had eaten his 

ast potatoes and the only fowl left on 

he place. To add to his misery, the 

ack-warner had waited on him the 

lay before to come in with his rent. 

• " In the past week, 1 gave stealthily 

o one of our farmers — holding over 

Mxty acres (»f land, and who used to 

Junve a stock of eighteen or twenty 

*,nilch-cows— a bag of Indian meal, to 

Jiave his family from starvation. The 

;man, with tears in nis eyes, told me 

Uhat *his children had not eaten a 

norsel for the last twenty-four hours,' 

ind I believed him. 

"Of the two hundred and forty 
amilies in my parish, one-fifth of them 
re in the same miserable condition, — 
kvithout food, without stock, without 
eed for the land, without credit, and 
vithout. any possible hope from the 
'justice or the sympathy of the English 
Government." 

, Father Magee is not only a good 
pish priest but a profound student of 
/Irish history. Will you let me read to 
you what he wrote to me about the 
:auses of Irish famines ? 

" If I were asked," he wrote, " why 
s it that Ireland is so poor, with abun* 



dance of foreign grain and food m^ 
])orts, whence this famine that alarms^ 
even the stranger, my answer would 
be"— 

Now listen : 

" Speak as we may of short and 
scanty harvests, the real cause is land- 
lonls' exactions^ which drain the land 
of money, and which leave nothing 
to bu)' corn. 

" Landlord absolutism and unre- 
strained rack-rents have always l)ccn, 
and are at jiresent, the banc and the 
curse of Ireland. If the harvest be 
good, lan<llordisni luxuriates and ab- 
stracts all ; if scanty or bad, landlord- 
ism seizes on the rooil or cattle for the 
rack-rent." 

'I'his is the learned priest's accusation. 
Now let us listen to his speculations: 

" I have in my own parish," he says, 
" five or six landlords — not the worst 
type of tlieir class — two of them of 
Cromwellian descent, a third an Kliza- 
betlian, all enjoying the confiscated 
estates of the O'Moores, O'Lalors, and 
O'Kcllys, whose sons are now the 
miserable tenants of these estates- 
tenants who are paying, or trying to 
j>ay, forty, eighty, and, in some cases, 
one hundred ami twenty per cent. 
over the Government valuation of the 
land. Tenants who arc treated as 
slaves and starved ais beggars. If 
these tenants dare gainsay the will of 
the lord '»— 

Father Magee doesn't mean the will 
of Heaven, but the caprice of the land- 
lord. (Laughter.] 

** I f they gainsay the will of the 
landlord, or even complain, they are 
victimized on the spot. 

" 'ill is land system pays over, from 
the sweat and, toil of our inhabitants, 
ninety million dollars yearly to six or 
seven thousand landlords, who do 
nothing but hunt a fox or hunt the 
tenantry." [Cries of " Shame I " and 
hisses.] 

These good landlords, you know, 
have a " wicked partner"; and I want 
you to hear what Father Magee knows 
about the *' wicked partner." 
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iTic rnritish] Ciovcmmcnl, that 
upholds this cruel system, al)strn< ts 
Uiirty-fivc millions more from the Innd 
in imperial taxation, while there is left 
for the food, clothing, and subsistence 
of five millions of f>eo]>le n<it more 
than fifty million dollars, or about ten 
dollars jier head yearly/* fSens.ilion.] 

Isn't that just damnable? [Ap- 
{ilausc.] 

"ITns is the system," says Father 
Magce, ^ that produces our iierio<licaI 
famines; which shames and degrades 
us before Europe; which jircscnls us, 
periodically, before the world as men- 
dicants and l>eggars before the na- 
tions. • • • And will any one 
blame us, cost what it may, if we are 
resolved to get rid of a system that 
has so long enslaved our iK.oj)le ? ** 

Blame you I Dlamc you ! I'aith, 
no matter what you do to get rid of 
such a system, devil a bit will i blame 
you. Father Alagce! [Laughter and 
applause.] 

It was m this province that I gained 
my first |)crsonal knowledge of the 
fierce celerity with which the Irish 
landlords, in years of distress, rally to 
the assistance — not of their tenants but 
the famine. I went down from Dub- 
lin to attend an indignation meeting 
over an eviction in the parish of 15a lly- 
bro]>hy, near Knockaroo, in the Queen's 
County. 

As wo«lrovc from tho railway st.ilion 
1 noticetl that three men junijied intt> 
a jaunting-car and follower I us. I 
asked my comixmion if he knew who 
tliey were? " Oh, yes,*' he said, " it is 
a magistrate and two short-hand 
\iTitcrs paid by the (lovemment ; they 
ftilliiw UH wherever we go to gel evi- 
dence of seditious language to tr)' and 
convict us; they have constabulary 
with loaded muskets at all our meet- 
ings ; they think they can overawe me 
but they only exasi)eratc mc." It was 
Michael Davitt. (ChccrH.J 

Sure enough, when we got to the 
meeting, there was a platoon of armed 
constabulary at it. No one pretended 
that there was any risk of a riot at 



I5allybrophy, for everybody there be 
longed to the same party. Next wecl' 
a party of Orangemen threatened — ii- 
ailvance— to break up a meeting o^ 
the Land League in a county in UT, 
ster. Not a constable was sent thert! 
an<l the Orange Holers were allowed 
to disi>erse the audience and shed tli»^^^ 
blood of peaceful citizens. [Hisses.] "i 
Why was this meeting called a>j 
llallybrophy? Malaciji Kelly, a de^, 
cent old man, witli a wile ami iiSi^ 
children, had been turned out of hisi 
house into the road by his landlord — a 
person of the name of Krasmus Dick- 
son Harrows. Mr. Kelly had paid his 
rent, without failing once, for thirty, 
consecutive years. All his life long he i 
had borne the reputation of an honest 
and temperate and industrious man. '| 
I His rent at first was five hundred ' 
and thirty-five dollars a year. Hc|' 
I made im|)roven)ents at his own cost.' 
i The rent was instantly raised to six? 
hundred and forty dollars, 'ihe land-] 
lord solemnly promised not to raise* 
the rent again, and to make some im-; 
provenienls that were needed. Relyo 
ing on this pledge, Mr. Kelly speni^ 
fifteen hundred dollars in erecting per ' 
manent buildings in 1873. The land-*^ 
lord instantly raised the rent agair^ 
— this time to seven hundmd anc^ 
seventy-five dollars. In other word^^ 
he fined Mr. Kelly one hundred and* 
ten dollars a year for the folly of bc-^' 
lieving a .amllord's pledge ami fur the*, 
oftenso of increasing the value of his*^ 
landlord's estate. Last season Mr.j 
Kelly's crop was a total failure, and|^ 
the ohl man could not pay the rent 
for the first time in his life. So he wai 
turned out in his old age, homeless anc" 
|)enniless; and the buildings that he Iuk 
erected at his own cost became thi 
property of his landlord. [" Shame ! " 

Michael Davitt made a speech orl 
this eviction, and I did not notice that 
the loaded muskets of the constabulary I 
overawed him. [Applause.] All thctj 
time he was talking I kept wondering^ 
to myself: How is it thai Mr. Davitr^ 
knows what I wanted to say? Hci 
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lercd my opinions, for he denounced 
landlord. [Applause.] 

|lE PROVlNXl!: OF ULSTER. 

I«l%nj;lish writers and their American 

;f:hoers have so persistently asserted 

/hat Ulster is always pros|*erous— and 

fhey have so unanimously attributctl 

this pros|)erily to the su|)eri()r fertilizing 

jpialities of the Presbyterian (;tith 

/laughter] — that some of you will be 

urpri'^ed, perha|>s, when I assert, as 

ny belief, that there are probably two 

lundred thousand persons in distress 

It the present moment in this " pros- 

)erous " jirovince. 

\ Thrusting asi<le for a moment the 
iPresbyterian political pretenses, it is 
|)f vital importance, on entering this 
nrovince, to emphasize the fact that 
kjfie system of land-tenure in Ulster, or 
l.ither in the Protestant counlies of 
l^'Jlster, was antl slill is as different from 
I lie system of land-tenure in the 
ratholic provinces as the American 
jTcedom of to-<lay is different from the 
Uouthcrn slavery of the pnst. 1 weigh 
(ny words. An<l it should be stated, 
ivith an equal emphasis, that the ten- 
jit-at-will system that blights the 
latholic counties of Ireland to-day is 
me of the sad legacies of that long 
reign of terror known in Irish history 
IS the era of " Protestant Asccn- 
[ilenry," 

^ J^ver since the days when the <»ltl 
llrish were driven by English conquest 
' — to use a famous phrase — into " Hell 
^r Connaughl," the tillers of the soil 
n the Ulster . Plantation have been 
;)rotectcd — by an unwritten law called 
;hc " Ulster Custom '*--in the rights 
hat ihey earned by. Ihcir lab(»r on 
heir farms. 

The English and Scotch emigrants 

Drought over with them their English 

[and Scotch theories and usages. It 

v/ns not usual for the lan<llords to give 

brmal leases, but the Ulster Custom 

are the tenant not only a Icf^al right 

o the value of his improvements, not 

nly substantial perpetuity of tenure, 



but also the good-will of his fann — that 
is to say, a prior right to his tenancy 
from which he could not l)C arbitrarily 
evicted without comj)ensation. This 
tenant-right was justly regarded as a 
valuable property. It was marketable. 
The good-will of a fann was often more 
vahiable than the tenant's in\prove- 
men Is on it. 

In the (Catholic provinces of Con- 
naught and Munster there was no such 
custom as the Ulster custom. There 
was no such stability of tenure, lliere 
was no such right to the good- will of 
the farm. There was no such recogni- 
tion of the tenant's rights of pro|)erty 
in improvements that had l>een made 
by his own lalior and capital. The 
tenants in the Catholic ]>rovinccs have 
always been tenants-at-will — and a 
tenant-at-will is merely a serf of the 
soil. Hut it is not everywhere in. 
Ulster that tenants* rights are rc- 
.«»pe<:ted. It is only in the strictly 
Protestant parts of Ulster, .and even 
there the small farmers are beginning 
to see and to feel that they have no 
atiajmik protection against the pitiless 
exactions of the landlords a.s exhibited 
in an excess ve increase of rent. 

Pharaoh is hardening his heart up 
in Ulster ; and Aaron and Moses— or, 
in modern language, Parnell and Dav- 
ilt — will soon " sound the timbrel o'er 
Egy|)t's dark seas." fApplau.se. J 

And now allow me to ex|x>se the 
hypoci'ititud pixneM that it ih owin^ 
to Protestantism that Ulster is pros- 
|>crous. 

The face of oppression is so hideous 
even to its own eyes that it always 
wcnrs the mask of some power that the 
humrji race respects. Lcgrec |K>sed 
as Moses. The auction-block of the 
slave-trader was built behind the altar 
of the Christian church. In Ireland 
the pitiless persecutions of the Catho- 
lics have been palliated by the pretext 
that they were needed to maintain 
i*roteslant ascendency, which wan 
identified with Christian civilization. 

With the doctrine of the right of 
private Judgment in its mouth, political 
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Protestantism in Ireland has persecuted 
the Catholics for conscience' sake for 
nearly three centuries. 

The American Protestant youth arc 
taught that the K<iman (*atho]ic 
Church has l>een the only religious 
persecutor in nicMlem times. When I 
was a little iKiy I was taught that the 
Church of Rome and the Church of 
England were the only rch'gious per- 
secutors — for my father was a Scotch 
Presbyterian, and he never forgot to 
inculcate the lesson taught by the 
history of the Lowland Covenanters. 
Yankee lK>ys, and Scotch l)oys, and 
English l»oys arc never told the sad 
and blood-rcfl story of the persecu- 
tions of the Catholics of Ireland. 

The history of the j)ersecutions of 
the Irish Catholics by the Protestant 
political i>ower in Ireland, is one of 
the sa<Idcst chapters in the annals 
of mo<lern Kuro)>e. It is a history 
of penal laws framed in Hell and exe- 
cuted by fiends in the name of Jesus 
Christ. I Applause.) It swept the 
entire gamut of crime. Its seven 
notes were proscriptions, perjuries, 
confiscations, priest-huntings, hang- 
ings, massacres, and calumnies. 

Landlordism and Protestantism play 
the i>art in Irish history that the two 
chained giants whom John Dun van 
called PojKrr)' and Paganism play in 
that famous Puritan story — ^** Pilgrim's 
Progress." Iliey curse and howl at 
the victims whom they can no longer 
torture. For, when the progress of 
civilization rendered it im|H;rative for 
England to extract the fangs of Prot- 
estant hate in Ireland, it began that 
career of calumniation that has not yet 
dosal. 

One reason why the Protestant prov- 
ince of Ulster is more prosperous in 
parts than the Catholic provinces of Ire- 
land is, because Protestant estatei? were 
never confiscated there — for Protest- 
ants were the receivers of the stolen 
estates of Catholics ; because their 
clcrg>*men (unlike the Catholic 
priests) were never hunted and hanged 
or banished; because it was never a 



capital offense to teach their childrl 
to read — as it loas a death penalty t 
teach the Catholic youth ; because f-*, 
Protestants of the North were pn 
tected by the English (iovernmerj 
while the Catholics of the South wci 
persecuted by it. [Applause.) 

It is true that these crimes belong to 
the past, but it is also true that thej 
results of these crimes remain. , 

It was Macaulay who gave the 
widest circulation to the theory that i*, 
was Protestantism that had fertilizec 
Ulster, and Catholicism that hac 
blighted Connaught. Well, although 
" what I know about farming ** docj 
not exhaust the science of agriculture 
it does seem to me that one ton ol 
guano is better for a cro|)— especiallv 
a crop of potatoes in Connaught— 
than all the thirty-nine articles of tlu 
Church of Kn gland, with the fiv^' 
points of Calvinism thrown in.-' 
(l^iughler.) \ 

And, ladies and gentlemen, one ra\' 
of common sense by any common maw 
is vastly more valuable to the intellecl 
than the most daz/Jing calcium-ligliy 
brilliancy even of a Macaulay. 

If it was the Catholic religion tha 
blighted the Catholic provinces <f 
Ireland, why was it that the Frcnc). 
Catholic peasants ivere as wretcliec 
before they owned their lands as the 
Irish Catholic peasants are to-day ? 

It is hot a question of spiritual 
theses, but of temporal leases; it ij 
not what faith we hold about our home 
in the next world, but what hold w< 
have on our home in this world 
[.\pplause.] 

^lacaulay knew these facts. Ma 
caulay professed to believe in. th 
mysteries of the Christian religior 
Macaulay was familiar with the histor 
of Protestant rule in Ireland. Do yo 
know that I have sometimes wonderec 
when Macaulay sat down to write th 
indictment of Irish Catholicism, that 
terrible vision of the Dayof Judgmen 
on a background of hell-flames, did n< 
rise up before him and paralyze h 
hand ? [Loud and prolonged applause 
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\ am not a Catholic, and I do not 
tall these crimes to condemn Protest- 

Iisni, nor to seek Catholic applause, 
m a Protestant of Protestantism. I 
nciliatc nobody, and I ask favors of 

f' man ; but I hate with a hatred in- 
tinguishable every form of oppres- 
)on, and I shall strike at it in the future 
>5 1 have done in the past, without 
I'aiting to infjuire its name, or to look 
Kt its llag. Protestantism in Irish 
jiistor)' has only been another name for 
he spirit of caste. [Ai)j)lause.j 
I In the i)rovince of Ulster, cm the 
irst day of March last, the local com- 
"nittees of the Mansion House, 131 in 
lumber, reported that there were in 
listress, in eight counties, i6o,SSo 
)crsons — in Antrim, 220; in Down, 
jJoo ; in Armagh, 10,455 > "^ Mon- 
;aglian, 7,447; >» Cavan*, 34,709; in 
VFermanagh, 12,768; in Tyrone, 7,447; 
l.n Donegal, 87,034. Fourteen of the 
Ulster committees report that the dis- 
jress is likely or certain to increase. 
jThe most moderate estimate, therefore, 
y the army of hunger in the province of 
tUster — including the county of l^on- 

E^nderry — would put the figures at 
Jo,ooo. It is more probably 200,000. 
Yet this vast aggregation of human 
isery exists in a province in which 
I he Belfast manufactories employ large 
lumbers of boys and girls, and so to a 
considerable extent relieve the agri- 
cultural classes, both by sending back 
ivages to the cabins in the country, 
und by affording a home market for 
^.heir produce. And, in justice to the 
"atholic provinces, let it be remem- 
)cred that the reason why there are no 
manufactories in Connaught and Mun- 
iter, is because the English Pariiament 
'or several generations, by positive 
cgislation, prevented their establish- 
ent, and because, since these infa- 
;*T[ious laws were repealed, their disas- 
rous results have been conserved by 
I ombinations among the English man- 
•1 facturers. 

In Antrim, in Down, in Armagh, 
n Monaghan, in Cavan, in Tyrone, 
nd in Donegal, the committees report 



that the distress is increasing, or certain 
to increase. 

The Catholic Bishop of Cloghcr 
wrote to me about the distress in his 
great diocese. Nearly all of his dio- 
cese is in Ulster. It comprises the 
County of Monnghan, most of the 
County Fermanagh, a large trtict of 
Tyrone, with jxjrtions of Donegal and 
Louth. It has a ]K>pu1ation of 2359- 
000 souls, 'i'he diocese is divided 
into forty parishes. He writes that in 
ten of these parishes there is consider- 
able distress, going much beyond the 
state of things in ordinary years, but 
nothing to excite grave alarm. But 
in the remaining thirty parishes there 
exists f^ria'ous distress^ varying in 
amount and extending over 100 to 
200 families in some parishes, 300 to 
500 in others. 1 en per cent, of these 
families have no food at all — noi a 
moNtft/ttl^^\CQ\)i what they receive 
from charity, and all the rest arc suflcr- 
ing more or less severely from want of 
food and clothing and seeds. The 
laborers everywhere, who have no 
farms, were suffering more than in 
ordinary times, because the (iirmers 
can no longer afford to pay them. His 
Lordship added that it is hard to see 
why our destitution in food and cloth* 
ing must not continue, and j^ven go On 
increasing, until the anival of the next 
harvest. 

Now, let us rapidly glance at the 
different counties of Ulster as they are 
described by the local committees of 
the Mansion House : 

In the County Antrim, the Mansion 
House committees report that "the 
people are impoverished to an extent 
unknown since '47, and the clergy and 
gentry are besieged by the people for 
aid." 

There is only one report from the 
County Down— from Kilcoo, where 
there £re eight hundred persons in 
distress, whose numbers it b stated, 
" must increase,** and where "the dis- 
tress is decidedly grave." 

In the County Armagh, in fivt dis- 
tricts, the first local estimate of the 
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number of |K*rsons in distress was ten I From the County Monaghan tlu^ 

thousanti. I^ater reports show that are reports from twelve <lisiricts, . 

tlic numbers are increasinj^. At Creg- wliich there are seven thousand f(^ 

gan, in this county, tlic j>overly is so i hundred and forty-seven persons T 

general that the county court judges * " ' ' ' 

expressed their astonishment at the 
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vast nunilnr of civil decrees, an*! in 
many cilcs stayed execution. 

In these three counties there are tw<» 
Catholic dioixses, and I rereived let- 
ters from the bishops of Inith of 
them. • 

Bishop Dorrian, of Down and (Con- 
nor, wrote that in his diocese : 

*• We have mm h distress in many 
parts, but hunger and wnnt in son>e 
three or four parishes, in the mountain- 
ous and glen districts. ... I fenr 
many small holders cann<»t labor or 
seed their lands but shall have to give 
up their farms anil be<:onie homeless." 

'llic IJishop adtis : 

** If remunerative employment ha<l 
been started at first, all might have 
gone on well ; for the wages of one 
would have, in a sen^.e, supported the 
entire family, and upheld self-respect 
without iclieness and degradation 
sujKTvening. It is now too late, I fear. 
It is a <lark p;ige on whi<h we read of 
ilistrcss, and yet nothing but the <le- 
grailing sympathy of pr(H:css-servcrs, or 
5K?nding round the hat for alms, as if 
we were uniailling or unable to cam 
our bread — resources of industrious 
work by Jan*! and sea on every side 
around us." 

The diocese of Dromorc includes 
part of the County Down, the County 
Armagh, and a small jwrtion of 
Antrim. 

Hishop I^ahy wrote to me : 

**In four or five |)arishcs of this 
diocese there prevails a frarful amount 
of distress, and unless relieved it will 
probably become more terrible l)eforc 
the ripening of the |>otatocs. . . . The 
poor who hitherto were able, though 
with difRculty, to support their families 
from the protlucc of their scanty hold- 
ings, are ashamed to solicit alms and 
go, under cover of night, to the parish 
\masx to make known their wants.'* 



I distress. Four districts re|)Orl that tf | 
distress will increase. At Kmyvalc t!| 
people are *• without focnl and fuel ' - 
one thousand of them. At Riileevir 
there is •* no corn, no seed |)otatoe: 
no crcflit ; they are living on half th 
necessary amount of food." F'ror 
Trydavnel they write : ** Kvery shil 
ling from every source exhaustctl 
thirty families to-day, with not evei 
meal to helj) them." .At Castlchlay 
ney the people are ** in dire ilislress 
suflering every hardship that povert; 
ami destitution can intlitt." A 
Drum, ** fever of a violent type ha 
broken out from sheer want." 

In County Cavan there are report 
from thirty-six districts. The firs 
local estimates reported over twenty 
six thousand (26,185), ^^^^* latest re 
turns thirty-five thousand, with si! 
predictions of the probability or cei 
tainty of an increase. I have not th* 
time to quote even a single sentcnc^ 
from each of these thirty-six reports 
I can only select a .sentence or tw<j 
from* half a dozen of them. In Arvj 
" very many have not wherewith t^ 
purchase a day's provisions. The' 
are so dee|>ly sunk in debt, their credi 
gone, they are now reluctantly obligee 
to seek the bread of charity. Farmer 
who werj accustomed to ^etnployin/ 
lalM)rers are now themselves pressin; 
for relief." In IJallinagh there arr 
over one thousand four hundre-' 
l>ersons in distress, the " distress ii 
many cases amounting to absolute' 
destitution." In Hallymachugh an< 
Drumlummon eight hundred anr 
eleven persons are " in need of th«l 
first necessaries of life." From Bailie' 
borough (where there are eight hundrec* 
and filty <lestiiute persons) comes thr 
sad report : ** Last week a man whc 
held six acres died of want; if nc 
relief, many struggling fanners will b( 
driven to the work-house." Fix>r= 
Glcngevlin comes the cry : " Vcr* 
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.lany are actually starving ; others on 
he brink of starvation. For («od's 
[ake, send something at once." In 
villcshandra the ** jKior fanners are 
low eating their sectl potatoes and 
ast store of meal ; will have nothing 
o maintain themselves till next crop." 
7rom Temj)leport comes the re|)ort : 
' Distress has been borne in silence till 
hey reached the very point of starva- 
ion." 

These are not isolated instances ; it 
s everywhere the same sad story of 
vant heroically l>orne by a peasantry 
vho would never beg if they could ge^ 
vork to do.^ 

From the County Fermanagh, 1 
lave reports from eighteen disirirts. 
The reports show tliat there were 
icarly thirteen thousand in Knnis- 
:illen. The <listres.s is characterized as 
*deep" and ** universal"; in IJallag- 
lameehan, as •* dee|>est" ; in Tallaghy, 
s "great", in 15lackbog, as **ex- 
reme " ; in Clenish, as ** terrible." Jn 
)errygonnclly, the people are "in 
-"•^.twant; no food; no fuel; starva- 
' c facing them." At iNlaguires- 
.^^Oe, nearly four hundred are in a 
/iVing condition. From Tempo, the 
':port is one six words long : ** No 
Sod, no fuel, no work." At Mulleek, 
'x hundred and thirty-four persons are 
fi distress — mostly small farmers, who 
^et a meager livinjj by turf-making, 
he committee write from Mulleek: 

" It is sad to see hundreds crowded 
t the committee-door, waiting from 
welvc o'clock, noon, till eight at 
light, under a drenching rain. Sev- 
ral poor men and women came to the 
►riest's house and fainted with hunger 
nd exhaustion. The appearance of 
he poor is appalling." 

From the County Tyrone there are 
etums from eleven districts. They 
eport eleven thousand four hundred 
nd ninety persons in distress, and 
hat the distress is increasing in three 
listricts. In Dromore, " The distress 
5 very general : no potatoes, no seed, 
►r such as, if planted, will produce 
atuine next year." In Fintona, " Un- 



less prompt and generous assistancef 
arrives, numbers will die of hunger.** 
In Egorten, "Great distress: no fuel, 
no potatoes." In Kildren, " Many 
small farmers in sore distress, without 
even the necessaries of life." In Pom- 
eroy, " No money, no credit, scarcity 
of food and fuel." And so on 1 

Oonegal is the north-western county 
of Ireland. I have a large number of 
letters and forty-eight othcial rc|)orts 
from Donegal. 

In every part of this county tht 
destitution is appalling, — not a i)arisl 
escapes, — and the distress is every 
where increasing. The whole count} 
is a-hungere<l and in tatters. Entire 
parishes of families have absolutely no 
means of subsistence. The popula- 
tion of the county is two hundred and 
thirty -seven thousand, llie number 
of persons on the Relief lists is eighty- 
seven thousand — more than one-third 
of the population of Donegal. 

Major (iaskill is one of the inspec- 
tors of the Duchess of Marlboro's 
Committee. I found that he invaria- 
bly underestimated the distress; yet 
he admitted that he was astounded by 
the scenes of misery that he witnessed 
in Donegal, even after he had visited 
Gal way and Mayo. 

The aggregate of eighty-seven thou- 
sand i>crsons in distress includes those 
unfortunate people only who depend 
almost solely on charity for their sup- 
port. It does not count those to 
whom every purse in America would 
open if Donegal were an American 
State, instead of an Irish county. 

In the parish of Donegal, for ex- 
ample, ''two hundred families are 
really in need who are left unattended 
to from want of funds." In Culdaff 
" four hundred and twenty-five families 
are in great destitution." In Fannet 
" very many people are in actual starva- 
tion." From Kilcor, the committee 
writes : " If we fail one week in reliev- 
ing, the consequences would be fear- 
ful." In Lower Templecrone and 
Arranmorc Island, " the poverty of the 
people is such that if immediate steps 
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e not taken Ko relieve the distress, 
deaths from hunger must be the imme- 
diate result." From Killaghter comes 
the report : " The whole of the popu- 
lation of St. John*s Point are on the 
very verge of starvation, depending 
uponachnnre fish for supi)ort." At 
Glencohiml>ki]1, the Mansion House 
Committee rcjmrl : ** Some arc eating 
the black sca-wccd'^ 

Father Logrce, of Kilcor, wrote to 
ine: 

** I can safely declare that along the 
sea-coast there are over one hundred 
lamilies who have no bech loihes." 

He means in his own parish only. 

Father James Stephens, of Killybegs, 
dcscril>es one family in his ])arish : 

•^'ITiomas (tallaglier, of Corrcan : 
eleven of a family ; five of them with 
bass-mats tied around them for cloth- 
ing. No fire ; no bed, but straw." 

Father J. Maguire, of Cloumnny, 
wrote to me : 

** I was called to attend a man 
who the doctor declared was dying 
from a disease brought on from want 
of nourishment. The man was rolled 
up in what once had been a shawl. 
This and an oKl slieet were the only 
covering he had on him. The house 
was destitute of ever}* kind of furni- 
ture. The children were literally nakeil 
and gathered around a few smolder- 
ing sods." 

The seas that lash the stormy coast 
of Donegal are full of fish, and yet the 
dwellers by the sea-shore are famish- 
ing for food. Why ? The ICnglish 
organs of the Irish landlords say be- 
cause the people are iraprovident and 
lazy. It is a be. [Loud applause.] 
Deep-sea fishing requires strong boats. 
These people have been plundered by 
their absentee landlonls so mercilessly 
and long that very few of the fisher- 
men can afibrd to build strong boats. 
But deep-sea fishing along this coast 
cannot be carried on at all until piers 
and sheltered landing-places are built 
by the Government to protect the 
fishermen. The Government refuses 
to build them unless the people of the 



district contribute one-fourth of tl 
amount. The starving tenants cann 
contribute that proportion; and t 
landed gentry who could afibrd it r 
fuse to contribute a single shillin 
[Hisses.] ] 

Do you ask me as Americans hav 
often asked me — Are the landlorc 
doing nothing amidst all this distress 
Certainly, they are doing somethin 
in tiie province of Ulster. Listen to 
report of how one landlord, ** a nobl 
lord," helpeil the distress on his ow 
estates in the County Cavan. 

It is the Rev. Father Joseph Floo 
who s])eaks : 

** In the mi<lst of cries of distrcf 
around me, while iVolestants an 
Catholics, here as elsewhere, are stni^ 
gling to keep together the bodies an 
.souls of this year's visitation, I \\i 
hurried off to witness the hcartleJ 
eviction of five whole families — thirl 
souls in all — ii ages varying froj 
eighty years to two years. [Cries 
"Shame!*') 

"At twelve o'clock to-day — in t 
midst of a drenching rain — when ev 
man's lips are busy discussing I 
relief can be carried to this home . 
that, an iinposing spectacle presenti 
itself throU^K a (piiet |)ttrt of the par 
of King's Court. 

" A carriage containing Mr. Hussc] 
jr., son of the agent of Lord Gorma 
ston; beliind and before it, about 
dozen outside cars — with a reside 
magistrate, an inspector of polic 
about forty of her majesty's force, tl 
sheriff, and son>e dozens of as rapaciou 
looking drivers and grippers as I evi 
laid my eyes upon. 

** There is a dead silence at the hr 
l>efore the first doomed door. Th 
silence was broken by myself, cravir 
to let the poor people in again afti 
the vindication of the law. 

" The sheriff fonnally asks—* Ha\ 
you the rent ? * 

** The trembling answer is : 

" * My God I how could I have th 
whole rent— and such a rent— on sue 
a soil — in such a year as this ? ' 

J 
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" * Get out I ' is the word, and right 
artily the grippcrs set to work. 
Shame ! ** ami hisses.] On the dung- 
ap is Hung the scanty furniture, bed 
li Ijedding. The door is naileil. 
le inij)Osing army marches on to the 
At holding, till every house has l)cen 
\\s\Wk\ and every soul turned out. 
\ •* At this moment there is a down- 
of rain on that poor l)e<l and 
»edding, and on that miserable furni- 
ure ; and an old man, whose genera- 
ions have passed their simple lives in 
hat house, is sitting on a stone outside 
vith hi^ head buried in his hands, 
hinking of the eighty-three y(*ars gone 
y. [Sobs.] And are these tenants to 
ame ? No ! It is on the records of 
parish that they were the most 
rnple-minded, hard-working, honest 
A virtuous people in it." [Sensation.] 
h'his is the sort of contribution that 
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landlords have made to the distress 
!the province of Ulster. [Hisses.] 

THE WKST or IRELAXO. 

J et us now, in spirit, take the shoes 
y\\ off our feet as we draw nigh the 
I / ground (»f Connaught and Mun- 
/. There is nothing on this earth 
frc sacred than human sorrow. 
Iiristianity itself has been called the 
(orship of Sorrow. If this defuiition 
t a true one, then the Holy Land of 
\\x day is the West of Ireland. Every 
()d there has been wet with human 
lars. The murmurs of every ripi)ling 
500k there, from time out of mind, 
(ive been accompanied by an invisi- 
^4jc chorus of sighs from breaking 
iman hearts. Every breeze that has 
ept across her barren moors has car- 
id with it to the summits of her 
:ak mountain slopes (and I trust far 
ryond them) the groans and the 
i'ayers of a brave, but a despairing, 
bople. The sun has never set on her 
)rrows, excepting to give place to the 
[tying stars that have looked down 
n human woes that excel in numbers 
leir own constellated hosts. [Ap- 
lause.] 



I have heard so much and I have 
seen so much of the sorrows of the 
West, that when the memory of them 
rises up l)efore mc, I stand appalled at 
the vision. Again and again, since I 
came back from Ireland, 1 have tried 
to paint a picture of Western misery; 
but again and again, and as often as I 
have tried, — even in the solitude of 
my own chamber, where no humofi 
eye could .sec me, — I have broken 
down, and I have wept like a woman. 
If I could put the picture into words, 
I could not utter the words. For I 
cannot look on human sorrow with 
the cold and aesthetic eye of an artist. 
To me a once stalwart peasant — ^shiv- 
ering in rags, and gaunt, and hollow- 
voiced, and staggering with hunger — 
to me he is not a mere picture of Irish 
life ; to me he is a brother to be 
helped ; to me he is a Christian pris- 
oner to be rescued from the pitiless 
power of those infidel Saracens of the 
nineteenth century — the Irish landlords 
and the British Government. [Pro- 
longed applause.] 

1 know not where to l)cgin nor 
what county to select in cither of these 
unhappy j^rovinces. 

Let us first glance at 

THE PROVINCE OF MUNSTER. 

There are six counties in the prov- 
ince of Munster. The Mansion llouse 
has two hundred and fifty local com- 
mittees there. Their reports show that 
there are in distress two hundred and 
thirty-two thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-nine persons in this prov* 
ince — in 

Waterford (in round numbers) . . 8,100 
Tipperary " " " ..17,000 

Limerick " " " ..17,000 

Clare " " " ..43,000 

Cork " " « ..70,000 

Kerry " " " ..75.000 

In Waterford, in Limerick, and in 
Tipperary — with their aggregate of 
forty-two thousand persons on the r&- 
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lief lists— the distress is quite severe in 
some districts, but it is neither so gen- 
f eral nor so extreme as on the coast. 
The miners, the mechanics, the lahor- 
crs, the turf-makers, the fishermen, the 
cottiers, and the small fanners with 
** long families," are the chief sufferers 
in these counties. 

In the County Cork there are less 
than one-eighth of the population in 
distress. Eastern (^ork is a fertile 
county. It contains the great city 
and i>ort of the .South of Ireland. 
There is no unusual poverty in the 
east of it; but in South-western Cork, 
and in Kerry, the same scenes that I 
called local eye-witnesses to describe 
in Donegal, and that I shall summon 
other eye-witnesses to descriln.* in Con- 
naught, are connnon in every barony 
an«l in every ]»arish. I met several 
Catholic pnosts from South-western 
Cork in Dublin, and I received more * 
than a dozen letters from as many 
different <listricts of it. Their stories 
m*ere all alike,-— only the scene differed, 
—always the same cries of distress. 
I could talk an hour about the suffering 
in these counties alone. 

County Clare is not so destitute as 
Kerry or South-western Cork, for the 
famine broods everywhere along the 
coast, and in some places it has called 
on fever to assist her — and the land- 
lords — to crush the spirit or to exter- 
minate the Irish race. But even from 
Clare we hear of " little thihiren and 
infants crying in vain for food"; of 
whole districts — I quote the words of 
the committee — ^** actually slar\ing, or 
threatened in the near future with star- 
vation"; and at one parish — Cool- 
mccn— of ••a crowd of a hundred 
people ready to fall from hunger." 
More than one-fourth of the people 
of the County Clare depend for their 
daily food on foreign benevolence. 
What need of words in presence of 
this one fact ? 

Out of every hundred persons in 
County Kerry, thirty-eight depend on 
charity to keep them from death by 
star\'ation. From every part of the 



county comes the same sad messa^ 
" No work, no food, no fuel, no cloi 
ing." In Valencia Island, last wint 
there were families of children litera 
naked,— with not a rag to shield th 
little Ixxlies from the cold Atlai. 
winds. Father Lawler wrote that, c 
of one hundred and twenty families 
visited, one hundred were without 
blanket of any sha])e or description. 

Hunger haunted the coast. Fatl 
Maurice 0*Flaherty wrote: "I 
amount of word-painting at my coi 
mand will be able to convey to y 
the impoverished and wretched str 
in whirh these poor creatures, livi 
along the sea-coast, are steei)ed. 
know, as a fact, that many — vt 
many — among them have been livi 
on tun.ips once, and .sometimes twi 
a day for the last throe weeks. I ; 
aware that several, es|)eci;illy heads 
families, have gone to bed fasting,' 
order to s])are something for th 
starving children, who were crying ' 
food. Some of these poor crcatu 
have to do with one meal of "s 
about " for twenty-four hours. (" " j 
about " is Indian meal boiled \ . 
water and a little salt.) In all, \ 
nearly all, the cases we visited, ^ 
hundred in number, not one had 
cow, or pig, or sheep, or seed potato 
or credit, or anything else, exce 
the few stones of meal they have g 
from our Relief Committee." 

I will just give one short extrc 
from one report out of fifty reports 
the Mansion House. It occurred in 
letter from Forreter Dingle : 

"The word 'distress* very inac 
quatcly describes the situation aj 
suffering of many and many a fam 
here. They are suffering from tl- 
most brutalizing of feelings to whi 
humanity is subject — the gnawing 
hunger. Fancy fathers and moth< 
going to bed supperless that th< 
children may have something left 
stay the pangs of hunger, and, afl 
all this self-sacrifice, these childr 
without any food for twenty-fc 
hours!" 
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I saiti that in the three inland coun- 
s of Minister — Waterford, Limerick, 
(ri'i;)j)crary — the distress is not soex- 
ine as in the coast couiuies. Vet you 

I I err if you tliink that tlie poverty 
.*re is of the same type as \vc find 

uir American cities. What wc call 
stress in America, tlic Irish peasants 
)uM thank (lod for as comfort. 
I )ean Quirke, of Tipperary, for exam- 
:, wrote to me that, allhouj;h in liis 
:inity noboily had actually died 
)m hunger, yet he ]»ersonally knew 
:n in his own parish whose lives had 
en shortene<l by the famine. And 
J committee at Ologher wrote to the 
ansion House that ** farmers hold- 
t; twenty to thirty acres of mountain 
id, come down to the Chairman, 
der cover of night, to get a little 
dian meal to keep their families from 
rvation." 
liut now I must do my duty to the 

(llords, and tell you what they are 
ing in this year of distress in the 
Svince of Minister. 
When I wrote to Dean Quirkc, of 
ppcrary, an<l asked him the cause 
the distress, lie promptly answered: 
'|n.ck-renls, l)a<l land laws, insecurity 
I enure." After he described the 
Ijrtyin his own neighborhood, he 
fled ; ** The farmers throughout the 
t:)le county of Tiopcrary, seeing they 
\\ no means of paying their rents and 
.ir debts, held |)ublic meetings^gen- 
illy attended by the clergy — at which 

y showed the impossibility of pay- 
\ the amount of rent that they had 
:d in j)rosperous years. I presided 

one of these meetings. Not one 
respectful word was said of any 
idlonf." 

\ hope you understand that it is 
[an Quirke who is s[)eaking, and who 
•<} chairman. If I had been chair- 
jii, I think tlierc wouUl have been 
respectful remarks made of the land- 
ds. ( Laughter and applause.] 
^* The farmers," continued Dean 
lirke, " requested an abatement of 
It for the present year of distress, on 
jount of the failure of the crops and 



the low price of produce. . . . Only 
some six or seven paid any attention to 
this reasonable ap|)eal, . . • while the 
bulk of the landlords treated the whole 
proceeding as Communism !^^ [Hisses. I 

They seem to have the same breed 
of landlords in County Clare. Father 
Keiiiiey, the parish priest of Scarife, 
wrote to me : 

** There are two hundred and ten 
families now in want in my parish. 
When I have api>ealed to the landlords 
to take into account the depression of 
the times, that answer has lK*cn that 
political agitators have raised the cry 
for their own political puqioses." 

Of course, it is always the lamb that 
dirties the water away down the stream 
when the wolf is drinking at its source 1 
[Applause.] 

When 1 was in I)u1)lin, I had a long 
talk with Lord Randolph Churchill, 
the son of the Duchess of Marlboro. 
[Misses.] 

Oh I don't hiss him. He 's a pretty 
good fellow— 3^/- a lord, [Laughter.] 
We can't all be born in the U|>per 
ranks, you know — it was n't his blame 
that he was not bom an American citi- 
zen. [Laughter.] 

Well, 1 am going to tell you what 
Lord Churchill said, in illustration of 
the folly of the reforms that arc adv^o- 
cated by the Land JA*ague. I am vio- 
lating no confidence in repeating his 
conversation, because he knew that I 
would rei)ort it. I wrote down his 
remarks m stenographic notes, and 
submitted the manuscript for his correc- 
tion before I printed it. 

In talking about Cork, Ix>rd Church- 
ill said that there were six thoasand 
cases of " absolute want " — those were 
his words — out of a i>opulation of 
thirty-one thousand persons at Skib- 
bcreen. The ('ommittec of the Man- 
sion I louse, at Skibbereen, at a later 
date, report that : 

" The poor people are coming to us, 
starvation depicted in their looks, with 
the bitterest tales of woe. We are 
hearing hourly enough to melt the 
hardest hearts." 
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Father Davis, ihc ])ari.sh priest of 
Skibbereen, \vn>tc (o me : 

** Four-fifths of the entire ]K)i>u1ation 
arc at tliis moment destitute and beg- 
ginj; for ai<l." 

This is a very much Inrgcr estimate, 
you sec, than J*«)rd Churchill's. The 
lord said one-fifth ; tlie priest said 
four-fifths. 

•*ln C^astletown," said \jnxf\ Church- 
01, ''out of a |K>|>ulntion of 14,000 
there are 1,600 cases of ihstress." 

'Hie Mansion House re|»orts show 
that there arc now 2,232 persons in 
distress in Castletown ; •* in the most 
abject state of destitution," they say, 
•* without food, without clothing, with- 
out seed." 

•* In Castletown," continued Ix)rd 
Churchill, ** there arc 600 occupiers of 
land ratctl uniler ^4, and there arc 
700 more who rate at under ^10. 
Here we have a Union, with 1,300 
persons^ the annual value of whose 
holdings does not exceed ^10. This 
raises an interesting question of ikms- 
ant proprietorship. There arc jKili- 
ticians who want to convert these 
tenants into owners. These unfortu- 
nate |>eoplc have not got — at the 
present moment — any available means 
of subsistence, any capital with which 
to cultivate the land, any stock, or any 
credit; and yet it is pro|>osc<l to make 
them owners of the soil. Wiien tliey 
arc in such distrc*ss, evni whcfi they 
have landlords to rely on in some de^^ree 
io allei'Mte it — for, of course, it is for 
the interest of the landlord to stand 
by his tenants — what would be their 
condition if they had no one to fall 
back on ? " 

Well, let us sec how the landlords 
stand by their tenants in this very dis- 
trict that Lord Churchill selected, 
when he made this challenge for 
them. 

At Druml>oguc, where there are 
1^00 persons in distress, there is " not 
a single resident landlord in the dis- 
trict, and only one of them is giving 
work." 

At Goleen, the Mansion House 
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Committee say that exorbitant rents a 
the cause of the distress there. 

At Kilcaskin, the distress is attr 
uted to bad land laws. 

At King William's Town, high re 
arc linkcil with bad crops as thccau 
of the |M)verty <»f the farmers. 

At Cloyne, ** excessive rents" an 
named as the cause of the distress— 
an<l it is added, **the lamllortis <»f tht 
farmers in distress are absentees." 

]U.'nr in mind that the Mansion 
House has no sym])athy with the I,an<l 
League, and that this is the evidence 
of their local committees. 

Now let me <|uote from my owi 
correspondents: 

(Jood old Canon Urosnan, in wrilir 
from his ])arish in Kerry, near by, afi 
describing the homes of his pcopl 
adds : 

"These miserable holdings are 
at dtuible an<l treble the (lovemm* 
valuation — fre<|uent instances 1 
being wanted in which such crush 
amounts are exceeded." 

lather Davis, the parish priest 
Skibbereen, writes to me: 

"This entire district is held und' 
two landlords — Sir Henry Bcer^' V 
Haronet, and the trustees of Lord C Yj 
berry. These two pro])rietors h^l 
exacte<l the rents without the recy 
tion of one cent — and^ they have -•* 
contrilmled one penny to the mea* .j 
fun<ls of our committee.'* [CricSj^J 
" Shame I '* antl hisses.) . .J 

. This is the way, my Lord RandOj^r* 
Churchill, in which the tenants '^1 
rely on their landlords. [Applause. /^| 
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And now let us enter Connaugh " 
the land of human desolation. ^^ 

Connaught has a population of \^^S 
hundred and eleven thousand th <)'; 
hundred and thirty-nine souls. Out-^jS 
this vast multitude of people, ncar/^ 
one-half— or, to.be statistically exa^J' 
four hundred and twenty-one thousarr 
seven hundred and fifty persons — a.y 
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•ricd to be in extreme distress by 
local commillecs of the Mansion 
ISC. From every county come 
(// announcements that the destitu- 
is increasing. 

geograj)hical allocation of the 
ess gives to the County 

(in round numbers) 47,000 

58,000 

•* 1 24,000 

" i43»oo<> 
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rim 
common •* 
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hese round numbers are thirty- 
n hundred and fifty under the 
t figures. Wliat need of verbal 
ence to sustain figures so appalling? 
rom each of these counties on the 
em coast, and from every parish 
lem, the reports of the committees 
out the same dirge-like notes: 
:> food," " no clothing," " bcd- 
ling pawned," ** children half- 
Mi," ** women clad in unwomanly 
,"**no fuel," "destitution appall- 
' "privation beyond description," 
iny are suffering from hunger," 
'1 potatoes and oats are being 
j,imed by the people," "their 
^,''e-strickcn • appearance would 
! the stoniest heart feel for them," 
iie families are actually starving, 
;iven should works be started the 
••le are too weak now to work." 
sation.) These saddening phrases 
not a bunch of rhetorical exj)res- 
> : each one of them is a literal 
ation from the business-like re- 
5 of the local committees of the 
ision House ! [" Shame ! "j 
I the province of Connaught, the 
itution is s.o general and profound 
I could not tell you what I myself 
there, within the limits of a lecture, 
ill select one of the least distress- 
counties — the County Sligo— and 
again eye-witnesses of its misery, 
lid my first witness shall be a dis- 
jishcd bishop, at that time un- 
dly to Mr. Pamell — Bishop Mc- 
nack. 
he Bishop wrote to me that in 



each of the twenty-two parishes of his 
diocese there prevails " real and un- 
doubtcil distress " ; and that, from the 
returns made to him by his priests, he 
finds that the numlKT on the parochial 
relief lists is from seventy to seventy- 
five per cent, of the whole population 
of the diocese. His Lordship adds 
that this state of destitution must kist 
till August. 

Good words are like good coins— 
they lose their value if they are 
uttered too freely. 1 have usctl the 
word distress so often that I fear it 
may i)all on you. I/Ct us test it in tlic 
fire of the sorrow of Sligo. 

Dr. Canon Finn, of Ballymotc, wrote 
to me that the priests in his parish tell 
him that the little children often come 
to school without having had a mouth- 
ful of breakfast to eat, and that vomit- 
ing and stomach sickness is common 
among them. 

Why ? 

" I know whole families," writes the 
Canon, " that have to supplement what 
our committee gives by eating rotten 
potatoes which they dig out, day by 
day." fSobs.J 

lather John O'Kecne, of Dramore 
West, wrote to me that " there arc four 
hundred families in his parish de|)cnd- 
ent on the relief committees, and one 
hundred almost entirely in want of. 
clothing, and the chihlren in a state of 
semi-nudity." f ** Shame ! "J 

Four hundred families ! Let us 
look at the mother of just one of these 
four hundred families. 

Listen to Father O'Kcenc : 

" On Sunday last, as I was about 
going to church, a poor young woman, 
prematurely aged by poverty, came up 
and spoke to me. Being in a hurry, I 
said : * I have no time to speak to 
you, Mrs. Calpin. Arc you not on 
the relief list ? * * No, Father,' she 
said, * and we are starving,' Her ap- 
pearance caused me to stop. She had 
no shoes, and her wretched clothing 
made her a picture of misery. 

" I asked her why her husband had 
not come to speak to me. 
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•* She said : * lie has not had a coat 
for the last two years, and as tins is 
Sunday, he did not wish to trouble 
Thomas Fecncy fnr the loan of one, as 
he sometimes len<ls one to him/ 

***llave you any other dothes l>e- 
sides what J see on you ? * 

*' * Father, I am ashamed,' was the 
reply; *I have not even a stitch of 
underclothing.' 

•* * How many children have you ? • 

«* • Four, Father.' 

•* * What are their ages ? ' 

•*• The oldest, a Uiy, eight years ; a 
girl, seven ; another, four, and a little 
one on the breast.' 

** * Have they any ( loihes ? ' 

•**No, Father. Vou may remem- 
ber that, when you were pa-^sini^' last 
Septcml)er, you called inli> the house, 
and I had to ]>ut the children aside 
for their nakedne!;s.' 

** * Have you any l»ed-cloihes ? ' 

•* • A couple of guano-bags.' 

** * How could you live for the past 
week?* 

** * I went to my brother, Martin 
MacGee, of Farrelinfarrel, and he gave 
me a couple of )>orringers of Indian 
meal each day, from which I ma<le 
Indian gruel. 1 gave my husband tlie 
biggest part, as he is working in the 
fields.' 

•* * Had you anything for the chil- 
dren?* 

***0h. Father/ she said, * the first 
question they put me in the morning 
is: * Mother! Have we any .meal 
this day?' [Sobs and groans.] If I 
say I have, they arc happy ; if not, 
they are sad, and Iwgin to cr).* 

•* At these wonis she showed great 
emotion, and 1 could not remain un- 
moved. 

"This," adds Father 0*Keenc, **is 
one of the many cases I could adduce 
in proof of the misery of my people." 

Are the landlords doing nothing for 
these i>eople ? Certainly. There are 
nine hundred families in the parish of 
Bruninadden, in the county of Cork. 
Canon McDcrmott is the priest there. 
Hear what he wrote to me : 



" The lands are in part good ; 1/ 
the gcMHl lan<ls are chiefly in the han^ 
of landlords and graziers. Vou c; 
travel miks over rich lands and me' 
only the herds or lalK>rcrs of some a^ 
seniee landlord. Tinny lan«ih»rdso\^ 
this parisii ; twenty-seven of them a\ 
absentees. Tlie three resident pn 
prietors are p(X)rand needy themselve 
You can judge of the condition of th 
tenant-farmers and of their relatior 
with their landlords by a statement c 
facts. 

** There are in my parish two iro 
huts, — one to protect tlie bailifl* of a 
absentee l.indlord, the other to prolec 
a resident landlord. 

** Again, in a district containing on 
hundred and sixiy families, eighty-nin 
proeesses of ejectment were ordere 
to be served by the landlords ; but, » 
some cases, the process-servers d 
clincnl to act; and, in others, t' 
processes were forcibly taken frc* 
them." I 

It is not always a pastime to scij 
jjrocesses of ejectment on a starvii 
and desj)erale peasantry. [Applause 

The goo<l Canon continues : " A 
me to state the condition of son'=nd( 
those on whom processes were to Ic\ • 
been serve<l : -id 

** l*at (irady, of Lugmore, has IVq 
teen chihlren, thirteen of them \^ 
ing with him in a small hut. g 
holds about ^\^ acres of unreclain 
land, for which he pays at r^ra 
rate of J[^\ 12s. ($8) an acre, s 
owns neither a cow nor a cjn 
He has not a morsel to feed 
children except the twenty-five pou^(] 
of Indian meal I dole out to him eia, 
week. To-day 1 saw his ticket ix^i 
a pawnbroker for his ver)' bedclothf 
His children sleep on straw, or on t{ 
bare floor." 

But the landlord wanted his rent t^ 
all that. [Hisses.] < 

" Pat Gormanly," writes the Cano 
" with five in a family, is precisely \ 
the same destitute condition. He 
threatened with an ejectment for not 
payment of rent, while hb family a] 
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ing for want of the commonest 

[Ifisses.J 

[ (ouUl adduce,*' he concludes, 

Klrefls of cast's quite as had. 

jvlatihcw Dascy came three limes 

ais mcid. His mother had been 

j days without food. He himself 

feered and fell twice from hunger, 

|u:> way home." [(Iroans and sobs.] 

!hese starving and staggering j)eas- 
.^ when they ask for food, receive 
their landlonhi processes of eject- 

I lli>ses and sobs.] 

lies and ( ientlemen :— I shall 

wo n)ore witnesses, although 1 

summon humlreds, of character 

peached and unimpeachable, wlio 

1 tell you tales of wretchedness 

as harrowing, from every barony 

)arish of the NVcst of Ireland. I 

chosen to <pioie local testimony 

r than to give my own evidence, 

ise some hearers migiit have 

ht, if I had describe<l only what 

myself, that the truth of my re- 

of Irish <iestitution had been 

\n\ in the fires of my indignation 

/st o]>pression ; and because, as I 

) always, I trust, [)rcferred to fight 

Ithe side of the falling man, that 

(wrongs I saw had been unduly 

\nifie<l by the lenses of my sympa- 

I'or their victims. At another time 

(:iy tell what I saw in Ireland. 

jight 1 must sum up my evidence 

[c fewest words. 

*)ave seen sights as sad as most of 
<vitnesses have descril>cd. 
/have seen hundreds of barefooted 
^bareheaded mothers standing for 
Jiour in the rain and the cliilly 
IF, patiently and anxiously waiting 
^^ct an order for Indian meal to 
L their famishing children at home. 
I have seen a fimily of fivQ boys 
ssed like girls, in garments rudely 
lioned from potato-bags, because 
ir parents were too poor to buy 
s' clothing. 

have visited a dozen populous 
ishes where four-fifths of the entire 
>ulation depended for their daily 
ad on foreign charity. 



I have l>cen in several villages where 
every man, woman, and child in them 
would have died from hunger within one 
month, or perhaps one week, from the 
hour in which the relief that they now 
solely rely on ^hould be refused, be- 
cause the men have neither a mouthful 
of foo«l nor any chance of earning a 
shilling, iior any other way of getting 
provisii)ns for their familic*s until the 
ripening of the crops in autumn. 

I have entered hundreds of Irish 
cabins in districts where the relief is 
distributed. These cabins are more 
wretched than the cabins of the negroes 
were in the darkest days of .slavery. 
The Irish i>easant can neither <lress as 
well, nor is he fed as well, as the 
Southern slave was fed, anil dressed, 
and lodged. Donkeys, and cows, and 
pigs, and hens live in the same wretched 
room with the family. Many of thc»sc 
cabins had not a single article of 
bedclothing, excejit guano-sacks or 
potato-bags, and when the old folks 
had a blanket it was tattered and 
filthy. 

1 saw only one woman in all these 
cabins whose face did not look sad 
and care-racked, and she was dumb 
and idiotic. [Sensation.] 

The Irish have lieen descrilwl by 
novelists and travelers as a light- 
hearted and rollicking people — full of 
fun and (luick in repartee— equally 
ready to dance or to fight. I did not 
find them so. I found them in the 
West of Ireland a sad and despondent 
people; care-worn, broken-hearted, and 
shrouded in gloom. Never once in 
the hundreds of cabins that I entered 
— never once, even — did I catch the 
thrill of a merry voice nor the light of 
a joyous eye. Old men and boys, old , 
women and girls, young men and 
maidens — all of them, without a soli- 
tary exception — were grave or haggard, 
and every household looked as if the 
plague of the first-bom had smitten 
them that hour. Rachael, weeping for 
her children, would have passed unno- 
ticed among these warm-hearted f>eas- 
ants; or, if she had been noticed, they 
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would only have said : " She is one of 
us." fSobs.] A home without a rhild 
is cheerless enough — hut here is a 
whole land without a rliild's hmgh in 
it Cahins full cif <:hildren and no 
lK>isterous glee ! Nti need to ttil these 
younj;sters to be <juiel. The faniin(.' has 
tamed their restless spirits, nn<l they 
crouch around the hit of peat-fire widi- 
out uttering a word. Ollen they do 
not IcKik a second time at the slran;;er. 
who comes into their desolate cabin. 

My iKrrsonal investigations proved 
that the misery that my witnesses have 
outlinol is not exceptional but re|)re- 
scntative; that the Irish peasant is 
neither indolent nor im]»rovidcnt» but 
that he is the victim of laws without 
mercy, that without merry are enfon ed ; 
ami my studies, furthermore, forced me 
to believe that the |)overty 1 saw, and 
the sorrow, and the wretchedness, are 
the predeterminetl results of tiie pre- 
me<litatediK>li<'y of the Hrilish Covern- 
ment in Irel.nul, to drive her people 
into exile. [Hisses. J 

This, also, I believe and say — that 
Ireland does not sulVer l)ec.ause of over- 
]>o])ulation, but because i\{ over- 
spoliation ; l>ecause she has too many 
landlords and not enough land-owners. 
[Aj>plause.] 

Irish landlordism is in the dock to- 
day chargecl with the high crime and 
misdemeanor of starving a great people. 
1 am one of the jur^ that has sat and 
taken evidence, "(luilty or not guilty ?" 
My verdict is — guilty. [Tremendous 
applause.] The Irish people will never 
be prosperous until Irish landlord- 
ism is abolished. [Long continued 
applause.] 

Let me say a few words to my . 
auditors of American birth. 

Americans believe that it is Eng- 
land that rules Ireland; and that the 
Irish in Ireland enjoy the same rights 
that the English enjoy in England. 
Tlic Iwlief is an error. England dele- 
gates the most important of all legis- 
lative powers — ^the power of taxation — 
to the absentee landlord ; and he as- 
sij;;ns the odious task of impoverishing 



the people to his irresponsible a; 
Every Irish landlord is a little 
Plantaginet with no salutary fe:ii 
veto by strangulation ; and the 11 
(lovernment is only his vassal an 
exnulioner. 

The Irish landlord has no mon 
for his tenant than the shark h: 
the children of the sailor who fal 
t ween his jaws. [.\j)plause.| If/ 
ican landlords,even in law-abiding 
England, were to act as the Irish 
lortls act, they would ])cnsh bj 
eager hands of vigilance connni 

t Applause. J If Shakespeare 
nown them, he wouM have : 
Shylock an Irish lantllord. *[.\|)pU' 
If Dante hacl seen tlie nii/Jery 
these miscreants have wrought, :• 
own eyes have seen it in thj NVc 
Ireland, he would have gone the 
]»aint more lurid jiictures of hi 
wretchedness than he conceived i 
fnft'itio, [Apjilause.j 

From itS 47 to 1851, one millior 
a • half of* the Irish people i)cr 
from famine and the fevers tl' 
spawned. (Sensation.) Tl)is apj).* 
crime has been demonstrated by c, 
whose love of Irelan<l no man < 
tioncd, and whose knowledge o 
history no man doubted — ^John 
chell. [Applause.] These victin 
lamllonl greed and British power 
as deliberately put to death as if i 
one of them had been forced to n' 
the steps of a scafifold. And \\ 
To save a worse than feudal Fystc 
land-tenure — for it is the feudal 
tern strip! >ed of every duty that 
dalism recognized [applause] — 
corpse that breeds pestilence aftei 
spirit that gave protection has He 
feudal system that every Christiai 
tion, excepting England only, has 
com|)elled to abolish in the intcrej^ 
civilization. [Applause.] 

Now, what are the duties of 
friends of Ireland ? Our first di 
to feed the people who are star 
If I have opened your hearts, 1 
of you that ybu will not say, " 
help them ! *' Just help them you 



.7 don't need more prayers. They 
f\ more meal. [Applause.] 

trust that I have shown you to- 
lU, by the testimony of more than 
. thousand witnesses, that the ac- 
'nts of the Irish famine have not 
[i exaggerated in America. 1 know 

not one-tentii of the sad truths 

e been tohl alniut it. It is true, I 

•e, that not more tlinn a score or 

re of peasants have died from hun- 

The organs of the landlords say 

and it is almost the only truth that 
^' have told. No thanks to the 
llords for this mercy ! If the i)cas- 
i h:id dr|)ended on the landlords 
help in this their time of need, one 
ired thousand of them would lie 
^iering in tlie graves from which 

charily of Australia, and Canada, 
'America has rescued ihcm. 

.y statistics were brought down to 
-)st of March. IJut the latest dis- 

lies from Ireland by cable show 
•jthe distress is not decreasing, but 
^'Jasing. Tlie bishoi)s and the j)riests 
%\ I met or who wrote to me bc- 
H left Ireland, and the Lord Mayor 
|fcublin, within a week, agree in 
tioning the declaration of the 
ksion 1 louse Committee that, "if 
|;xi)eriencc of fonner famines be a 

;, tlie greatest distress will be found 

e months of June, July, and Au- 

" and that " it is to be apprc- 
'led that, whilst the crops arc 
ling, the people will perish." 

ilfew days ago, the London Tiwrs 
I either that the " distress was 
nishing," or that it " was likely 
ecrcase now." Don't believe it! 
London Times rejoiced wjicn the 
neof *47 swept the Irish peasantry 
lousands into their graves. [Hisses.] 
»as had no change of heart. The 
llords would like to sec the Irish 
slled, even by famine or by death. 
5 no longer the old cry of—" To 
1 or Connaught ! " The landlords 
e got Connaught now, and by and 
I believe that they will get — — . 
ars of laughter.] You seem to 
inderstand me. jXaughtcr.] What 



I meant to say was that, whereas, once 
the British Government tirove the Irish 
into Connaught, now it wants to drive 
them out of it. [ Laughter. ) 

What is the next duty of the friends 
of Ireland ? After you have fo<l the 
hungry ])easant, how can ycm help to 
improve his condition, permanently, 
without acting in violation of your 
duty as citizens of the United States? 

I answer without hesitation, and 
with tht! emphasis that profound con* 
viction alone can justify, you can help 
him by holding u)> the hands of the 
Irish National Land League in the 
irrej)ressible contlict now begun be- 
tween the iKOple and the aristocracy 
for|>easant proprietorship. [Prolonged 
applause.] 

The ICnglish themselves established 
the precedent of giving international 
aid to foreign agitation for the abolition 
of so<:ial wrongs in other lands, 'lliey 
gave money to our antislavcry socie- 
ties. Let us pay it ba<!k with com- 
pound interest. [Applause.]^ 

They cast their bread on llic Ameri- 
can waters, and now I hope it will 
return to them before many days. [Re- 
newed applause.) 

There are honest Americans, true 
friends of the Irish race, who sincerely 
believe that your duty should l>egin and 
end with alms-giving. I do not agree 
with them. I honor the good Samari- 
tan for binding up the wounds of the 
traveler, but I also l>elievc that the 
thieves who waylaid him should have 
been brought to the scaffold. [Ap- 
plause.] As long ns the landlords iiavc 
the power to rob, the peasant will be 
his victim. His power must be broken* 
[Applause.] 

And now, with all my heart, I con- 
gratulate the Irish people that they 
have thrown out a banner, beneath 
whose folds beneficent every man of 
every creed of the Irish race can do 
battle— the Banner of Peasant Propri- 
etorship. [Applause.] A banner that 
the Home Ruler may carry without ab- 
juring his just aspirations for legislative 
independence. [Applause.] A baikber 
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that the Sq>aratist may adopt without 
abandoning the other, and I ho[>c the 
coming flag of a Republican Nation- 
ality. [Loud applause.] 

Jt is a banner of jHraie and of prog- 
ress. For what was statesmanship in 
Germany and France cannot l)e Com- 
munism in Connaught and Munster. 
[Applause.] 

Archimedes said that if he could 
find, outside of this )>hnet, a fulcrum 
lor his lever, he couhl overturn the 
world. The fulcrum that is needed to 
overthrow British tyranny in Ireland 
b the homestead of the ])easant. | Ap- 
plause] The man who owns his fann 



is a social rock; the tenant-at-will 
a thistle-down. i 

Plant a race of peasant proprieKi 
and by and i)y a cro|> of armed nj 
will spring U]) [applause] — a racej 
men who will not beg for justu e, J 
demand it; a race of men who \ 
not agitate for inde)>endence, but \ 
dare it. [Applause.] 

The Hag that will yet lead to Iri 
nationality was first unfurled by r 
son of an evicted tenant — Mich. 
Daviti [applause]; and it is now u 
held by that rarest of all rare men 
Irelaml, a decent landlord— Char! 
Stewart Parnell. [Applause.] 
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[At a farci»'cll KiiKfuct pvcn in Itostnn, Massachusclfs, to (he Rev. F.ith<r Fulto 
J., Mr. Rctl]Kith m,i«lc a sfH.'cch on the "Irish Famine nn<l ihe Irish Priests." The suhj* 
pa.ssa{;c €»f it, ptihlished orii;inally in the New Vork Irish-Amcriian^ has been translate'' ■ 
nearly every language of I'luropc:] C.| 



IDISC0VERP:D a new character 
in Ireland — not ne>v to Ireland, for 
he has lx:en a thousand years there — 
but new to me; for, although I had 
* heard enough and had read enough 

■; i about him, I found that I had never 

j I knou-n him. It was the Irish Priest. 
! ! My father was a Scotch Presbyterian, 

. i and I was reareil in the strictest tradi- 
\ tions of that faith. No undue influ- 

ence was ever brought to bear on my 
' ' youthful mind to prejudice me in favor 
j of the Catholic Church. [Laughter.] 

\ I can recall that 1 once heard read, 

t with a somewhat tem]>ered approval, 

\ certain kind and conciliatory remarks 

{ about the denl — ^written by a famous 

; ' Scotchman of the name of Robert 
\ Bums; but I cannot remember a sin- 

gle generous or brotherly expression of 
regard for the Roman Catholics or for 
\ , their faith. They were never called 
Catholics. They were "Papists" al- 
' ways. The Catholic Church was com- 



monly referred to in my boyhood \x^' 
the symbolic figure of a famous '• \ 
— and not an estimable lady — who -j 
a peculiar fancy for scarlet garmc, J 
and who lived and sinned in the ancj. ; 
city of Babylon. [Laughter.] g | 
1 believed that 1 had put away tt , 
uncomely i)rcjudices of my early Cji ; 
cation — bat the roots of them, I fO| -. 
must still have remained in my nv^ 
for how else could I explain the surj ; • 
I felt— even the gratified suqmse — ^^ 
these Irish priests were generous ^ ^ 
hosj)itable, and warm-hearted and ci^^ 
vated gentlemen ? For so I foi». 
them always ; and I met them often t\ 
everywhere. I believe that I have I 
more cordial friends anywhere in l^ 
land than among the Irish priests ; .' %^ 
I am sure that in America there is^i^ 
man^ — the words of whose creed do \\ 
keep time to the solemn music of ti 
centuries-coronated anthems of t,- 
Ancient Church— ^who has for them. 



•T^ik'c fraternal feeling or a sincercr ad- 
^ecjtion. (Applause.] 

Jrhe Irish priest is the tongue of the 

"if?iiS Samson of Irclaml, Hut for the 

ten I) priest thousands of Irish |)easants 

<^o"tl<l have been dea<l to-day, even 

IXjier amj)le stores of fooil had l>een 

tli»nt from America to save them. Many 

'^^^yonely village, hidden among the 

f^H' 4k mountains of the West, would 

J h ^>^*cn decimate<l by famine if the 

jr^^' 'iesl had not been there to tell of the 

/ islress ami to plead for the i>easant. 

" .^/rhe Irish priest justifies his title of 

laather by his fatherly care of his 

^^ ?ople. He toils for them from dawn 

fo»l midnight. 

1" It is a vulgar ami a cruel slander to 
'Represent the Irish priests as living in 
tlie J luxury when Irish ]>easants are 
andiishing around them. I have en- 
^d loo many of their lowly homes — 
tbe t stranger unexpected — but, as a 
l)atcllger from America, never unwel- 
thal cd — I have seen too often and too 
incre their humble surroundings to listen 
whoi\indifrerence or without indignation 
fore lq)crsions so unworthy and untrue, 
of lo hardly conceive of a severer test 
sancthich sincerity and self-sacrifice can 
Mar.ut than these Irish j)riests endure 
the (lout seeming to be conscious that 
• v^'^Vpre exhibiting uncommon courage 
aV, J^^-^ving that they have renounced 
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p. ^ Vvorld and its ambitions ; for — cdu- 

\*i' ', '*1 men with cultivated tastes — they 

, .'in an intellectual isolation among 

. (rate i)easants, in poverty and ob- 
J , f. * ity ; and they neither repine at their 
• >r ' nor indulge in the subtile pride of 
^ M.j/conscious self-consecration, [Ap- 

.':: Ase.] 

; VM'or one — ^and, albeit, one of this 
'Ji»UId only— I profoundly honor self- 
^ xiVifice and self-renunciation — what- 
vii/r banner they carry, whatever em- 
Vil-jn they cherish, or whatever tongue 

iJy speak, [A[)plause.] 

^\ saw one scene in Ireland 
;ers lovingly in my 



that 
„, ^ memory. It 

ili|j£s at a meeting, in the West, of a local 
flmmittee of the Duchess of Marl- 
1 lirough's Fund. An Irish " lord " was 
3 



the chairman, not a bad man, either— 
for a lonl; but a^cry lord has the 
spirit of an ufMitirt, and this lord, at 
times, was insolent to his letters — the 
toilers — and a little arrogant to his 
etpinls — the tradesmen of the district. 

There was a deputation in the 
room of dejected |>easants from one 
of the islands in the bay near by. 

It had l>een reporte«l to this com- 
mittee that, at a sub-committee meet- 
ing, where the orders for Indian meal 
were distributed, the tattered and hun- 
gry crowd had been somewhat dis- 
orderly; that is to say, they were 
starving, and had clamored impatiently 
for food, instead of waiting with i>a- 
tiencc for their |)etty allocations. " My 
lord " rebuked their ragged representa- 
tives, harshly, and in a domincx*nng 
tone; and, without asking leave of his as- 
sociates on the committee, he told them 
that if such a scene should occur again 
their supply of food would l>c stopped. 
I was astonished that he should pre- 
sume to talk in such tones before any 
American citizen — he, who ought, I 
thought, to have his hand on .his 
mouth and his mouth in the dust, in 
presence of the danmatory facts that 
he lived on an estate from which |xras- 
ants, now exiles in America, had been 
evicted by hundreds, and that neither 
he, nor his brother, a man|uis, whom 
he represented, had given a shilling for 
the relief of the wretched tenants on 
his wide domains, nor reduced his 
Shylock rental, although thousands of 
these tenants, at that very hour, were 
living on provisions bought by the 
bounty of citizens of the United Stat^ 
and of other foreign lands. 

One of the ragged committee 
pressed the claims of his famishing 
constituency with an eloquence that 
was poor in words, but rich in pathos. 
" My lord " said that he would tiy to do 
something for them; but he added, 
and again in a dictatorial tone,** that 
although her Grace, the Duchess of 
Marlborough, might consent to relieve 
them, they had no right to expect it; 
that the funds were hers not theirs; 
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that the Separatist may adopt without 
abandoning the other, and 1 hope the 
coining flag of a Repiibhcan Nation- 
ality. [Loud applause.] 

It is a hanncr of |)care and of prog- 
ress. For whnt was statesmanship in 
Germany and France cannot Ik: Com- 
munism in Connaught and Munster. 
[Applause.] 

Archimedes said that if he could 
find, outside of this planet, a fulcrum 
for his lever, he could overturn the 
world. The fulcrum tiiat is needed to 
overthrow British tyranny in Irelan<i 
b the homestead of the ])easant. | A))- 
plausc.] 'l*he man who owns his farm 



is a social rock; the tenant-at-will 
a thistle-down. .' 

Plant a race of peasant proprietr 
and by and by a croj) of armed n 
will spring up [a[)j)lause) — a race*^ 
men who will not beg for juslirc, \ 
demand il; a race of men who ^ 
not agitate for independence, but 
clare it. [Ap])lause.] J 

The (lag that will yet lead to Iri 
nationality was first unfurled by t> 
son of an evicted tenant — Mich* 
Davilt fap|)lausej ; and it is now u 
held by that rarest of all rare men 
Ireland, a decent landlonl — Charl 
Stewart Parnell. [Applause.] 
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[At a farciii'cll KiiKiuct pvcn in Ikiston. Massachuscits, to the Rev. Fallv^r Fulto 
J., Mr. Rc(l))ath nia»lc a sjiccch on the " Irish. Famine an<I the IriNh Priests.*' The suhj' 
passa|;c of it, p(iltli>lie«i orii;inaIly in the New York Jrish-Amo'uaM^ has been lran!>latef 
nearly every language of Funun: : ] 



1 DISCOVER ED a new character 
in Ireland — not ne%v to Ireland, for 
he has l>een a thousand years there — 
but new to me; for, although I had 
heard enough and had read enough 
\ i about him, I found that I had never 
known him. It was the Irish Priest. 

My father was a Scotch l*resb}'terian, 
and I was reared in the strictest tradi- 
tions of that faith. No undue influ- 
ence was ever l.rought to bear on my 
youthful mind to prejudice me in favor 
of the Citholic Church, f Laughter.] 
I can recall that I once heard read, 
with a somewhat temi>ered approval, 
<:ertain kind and conciliator)' remarks 
about the de>*il — written by a famous 
Scotchman of the name of Robert 
Bums; but I cannot remember a sin- 
gle generous or brotherly exi>ression of 
regard for the Roman Catholics or for 
their faith. They were never called 
Catholics. They were "Papists" al- 
ways. The Catholic Church was com-. 



monly referred to in my boyhood u 
the symbolic figure of a famous * 
— and not an estimable lady — who 
a peculiar fancy for scarlet garmc"^i 
and who lived and sinned in the ancf ' 
city of Babylon. [Laughter.] '^ 
1 believed that I had put away tf ^ 
uncomely prejudices of my early c 
cation — \y\\\. the roots of the ii, I fo ^^^ 
must still have remained in my ni'i' ^ 
for how else could I explain the surj'f* ' 
I felt-— even the gratified suqmse — . . 
these Irish priests were generous f^^ 
hosj)itable, and warm-hearted and ciV ' 
vated gentlemen ? For so I foi'^.' 
them always ; and I met them often r..' 
everywhere. I believe that I have* 
more cordial friends anywhere in L 
land than among the Irish priests ; i^ 
I am sure that in America there is ,*" 
man: — the words of whose creed do i •' 
keep time to the solemn music of 1^ 
centuries-coronated anthems oT t [ 
^cient Church— who has for them\' 



;rc fraternal feeling or a sincercr ad- 

|ation. [Applause.] 

iThe Irish priest is the tongue of the 

•i!) Samson of Ireland. But for the 

h priest thousands of Irish |)easants 

Jil(i have been dead to-day, even 

r ample stores of foo<l had l)een 

jt from America to save tiiem. Many 

onely village, hidden among the 

ik mountains of the West, wouhl 

•e been decimate<l by famine if the 

jsi had not been there to tell of the 

tress and to i)lead for the peasant. 

The Irish i)riest justifies his title of 

ther by his fatherly care of his 

ijile. He toils for them from dawn 

, midnight. 

't is a vulgar and a cnicl slander to 

t»-esent the Irish priests as living in 

i luxury when Irish |>easants are 

fishing around them. 1 have en- 

(1 too many of their lowly homes — 

a stranger unexpected — but, as a 

nger from America, never unwel- 

ed — I have seen too often and too 

their humble surroundings to listen 

indifference or without indignation 

persions so unworthy ami untrue. 

\ hardly conceive of a severer test 

hich sincerity and self-sacrifice can 

ut than these Irish priests endure 

out seeming to be conscious that 

are exhibiting uncommon courage 

laoving that tlicy have renounced 

vorld and its ambitions; for — edu- 

!d men with cultivated tastes — they 

in an intellectual isolation among 

•rate peasants, in j^overty and ob- 

ity ; and they neither repine at their 

nor indulge in the subtile pride of 

|Conscious self-con.sccration, [Ap- 

ise.] 

or one — and, albeit, one of Ms 
Id only — I profoundly honor self- 
rifice and self-renunciation — what- 
r banner they carry, whatever em- 
fn they cherish, or whatever tongue 
y speak. [Applause.] 

saw one scene in Ireland that 
jers lovingly in my memory. It 
> at a meeting, in the West, of a local 
(imittee of the Duchess of Marl- 
ough's Fund. An Irish " lord " was 
3 



the chairman, not a bad man, either—- 
for a lonl; but nfCfy lord has the 
spirit of an u[>start, and this lord, at 
timc*s, was insolent to his lietters — the 
toilers — and a little arrogant to his 
ecpials — the tradesmen of the district. 

There was a deputation in the 
room of dejected peasants from one 
of the islantls in the bay near by. 

It had l)een reporteii to this com- 
mittee that, at a sub-committee meet- 
ing, where the orders for Indian meal 
were distributed, the tattered and hun- 
gry crow<l had been somewhat dw- 
orderly; that is to say, they were 
starving, and had clamored impatiently 
for foo<l, instead of waiting with jja- 
tience for their petty allocations. ♦* My 
lord " rebuked their ragged representa- 
tives, harshly, and in a domineering 
tone; and, without asking leave of his as- 
sociates on the committee, he told them 
that if such a scene should occur again 
tiieir supply of food would be stopped. 
I was astonished that he should pre- 
sume to talk in such tones before any 
Amerioin citizen — he, who oughtj I 
thought, to have his hand on his 
mouth and his mouth in the dust, in • 
presence of the damnatory facts that 
he lived on an estate from which ])cas- 
ants, now exiles in America, had been 
evicted by hundreds, and that neither 
he, nor his brother, a marc|uis, whom 
he represented, had given a shilling for 
the relief of the wretched tenants on 
his wide domains, nor reduced his 
Shylock rental, although thousands of 
these tenants, at that very hour, were 
living on provisions bought by the 
bounty of citizens of the United States 
and of other foreign lands. 

One of the ragged committee 
pressed the claims of his famishing 
constituency with an eloquence that 
was poor in words, but rich in pathos. 
" My lord '* said that he would try to do 
something for them; but he added, 
and again in a dictatorial tone,*' that 
although her Grace, the Duchess of 
Marlborough, might consent to relieve 
them, they had no right to expect it; 
that the funds were hers not theirs; 
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that the noble lady was under no ob- 
ligations to relieve them." 

The jioor man, hat in hand, was 
going away, sorrowful. 

I sat, a herctir, liesido a priest, a 
rcpulilican l>esi<lc a lord ; and I thought, 
with no httle inward indignation, that I 
was the only ]ierson in tlie room, ancj 
I a .stranger, whose heart throbbed 
with iiity for the stric ken man. I 'or 
my hands were gnawing with hunger — 
just famishing — for a taste of his lord- 
shi|>*s throat. fl^iughter.J 

But, as I looked around the room, 
I saw a sudden Hash in the priest's eye 
that told of .a power In'fore which the 

Cridc of ancestral rank is but as grass 
eforc a prairie fire. 

•* I beg your lordship's pardon ! *' 
said the priest, with a sublime haughti- 
ness; **I flo not agree with you. The 
money does nn/ l>elong to * Her 
Grace.* She hoUis the money in trust 
only. We AatY a right to it. It be- 
longs to the \fOOT ! " ( .Applause. | 

liie lord was cowed ; the |>easant 
won. [Applause.] 

No man but a priest, at that ta])le, 
would have dared to talk in that style 
to a lord. 

More than ciglUeen centuries have 
passed since a Roman judge said to a 
Missionary of the Cross: "Almost, 
thou persuadest me to become a 
Christian.** I do not believe that 



there has lived a man since then w 
felt more profoundly than I did 
that moment the spirit that promp 
that immortal declaration. As long 
that priest was in that room. I tin 
I was a loyal son of the Church. [.' 
plausc.J 

I started as if I had been in 
dream. Was this the nineteenth ce 
ury or the fifteenth ? lor, again 
saw the ann of the lordling raided 
.smite the ])Oor man ; again I .saw r 
l)etween them the august form of l 
Mother Church; an<l again I saw 1 
weapon of the oppressor broken ii 
fragments against the bosses of her 
vincible shield. [.Applause.] And, 
I looked at these fragments, 1 s.n 
among them, the shattered relics of i 
Pharisaical conceit that 1 had been i 
solitary syini>athi/.er with the poor m: 
I did not ])ick them u]). I shall hn 
no use for them in this worid aga 
I had thrown down an invisible gr 
of battle ; the priest had taken it 
and I had been defeated. The C. 
had con(|uered me. [;\|)plause.] 
henceforth, — under what flag .soev^< 
may fight, — wlienever 1 see the w -* 
banner of the Iri.sh priest i)ass l\i 
shall dip my own colors in saluta- 
to it, in memory and in honor of- 
lieneficent devotion to the famisi ' 
Irish peasant during the famine 
1 88o. [ Long-continued applause. } 
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[On th€ 22t1 of Mny, the Irish- Americans of Xcw York g.ivc a gront out-of-door rcrcnii*. 
Jones's >Voo«ls in honor of Miclucl Panll. After speeches l»y Mr. Daviil, Mr. John Dillon, 
>lr. Moonc]|*, editor of iho New York Sftitf Mr. Kcdpath was introduced and received . 
great enthiisia»ni. IIe».iid:] l 



LaJits and Gentlemen : 

ONE of the great i>oets of the olden 
time has said that the gods look 
domn in admiration on every brave man 
struggling with adversity. I f this utter- 



ance is a truth, then the men whom 
gods most admire are the peasantry 
Ireland. [Cheers.] For they h; 
bravely struggled with adversity 
seven hundred years. [Cheers. ] 
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t 'i once ovcrtliro' 
*| ,!. in-fat races s|i 
J*;7an.I figl... (t 

f 



The truest test of human greatness is 
not iO be found in the power to rise in 
the world — for sometimes, you know, 
l)Oth in American society and Ameri- 
can jK)Iilics, the bu/zards rise as well 
as the eagles. [Laughter.] The tout h- 
btone of character is not what a man 
does when he is standing an<l strong, 
but what he does when he is weak an<l 
on his back. Weak men an«l weak 
race*: are conquered wlien they are 
once overthrown ; but great men and 
spring to their feet again 
[Cheers.] The Irish peo- 
}>'v* have been ovenvhelmc<l, the Irish 
l»eople have been prostrated, again 
an<l again, but the Irish pei>ple have 
never yet surrendered — the Irish jieo- 
j \)\c have never failed to strike back 
whenever they have had the opjKir- 
tunity, and they have never failed to 
make the opportunity. [Cheers. J . . . 
^ You all know that the history of 
Ireland is rch in dramatic episodes. 
Let me tell you one of them that her 
coniinghistorians, I think, will chronicle, 
and her poets of the coming time will 
sing. During that long reign of terror 
^n Ireland — from i«S47 to 1852 — when 
the Irish people fainted and staggered, 
from hunger and fever, into their graves 
by tens of thousands and by hundreds 
of thousands, the landlords of Ireland, 
])ititess as death, unpitying as famine, 
armjed crowbar brigades to i)ull down 
the /roofs that still sheltered these gaunt 
an(i gasping peasants. [Hisses.] Dur- 
ing jonc of those black years, the crow- 
bjJ brigade came to the cabin of a 
' •nier in Mayo. He was an honest 
. li and honored by his neighbors, 

v\ I he had never failed to pay every 
I ^/ )t. lUit the failure of the crops had 
r) -^ned him. The landlord, deaf to 
■ as for time, turned this farmer and 
wife and their children into the road- 
e. Down came the roof that had 
altered them, down came the cabin 
It they had built. [Hisses.] Among 
! children thus flung into the world 
mniless, unsheltered, was one bright- 
ed boy. He looked on in silence at 
e work of destruction. This boy had 



been brought up (as all the boys in the 
West of Ireland had been brought 
up) in the l>elief that the lords of the 
soil were not the social only but the 
moral and intellectual su|>eriors of the 
"conmion i>cople," and that it was 
right and proper to respect and even 
reverence them. JJut this dcnionry 
caused this boy to I)egin to doubt and 
think ; and when the sons of the {ico- 
ple l>egin to doubt and think it is time 
for tyrants to liegin to pray anil trem- 
ble. [Cheers.] I (y and b^, that boy's 
thoughts rii>encxl into aspirations and 
his aspirations into actions. He soon 
saw— to use an illustration from recent 
history — that if to pull down the Vcn- 
dome Column was an act of vamlal- 
ism, it was equally an act, and a 
greater act, of vandalism to pull down 
the cabin of a i>easant. [Cheers:] He 
saw that if to take pro|H;rty without 
recom|>ense from the owner of prop- 
erty is communism, then the great 
landlords of the West of Ireland arc the 
wickedest communists now living. 
[ Cheers.] 'Hiat boy, when a young man, * 
was arreste<l and l)y perjured witnesses 
he was sent for seven years to prison. In 
the English house of bondage he served 
a full apprenticeship to liberty, and he 
left it a master mechanic in the noble 
art of destroying despotism. [ ClKHars.] 
I>ast spring, that boy — now a 
bearded man — went down to visit the 
ruins of his father's house. His friends 
had been there before him. 'lliey 
had built over the ruined walls of his 
father's cabin a ]>Iatform, and on that 
platfonn, fearless and incorruptible and 
unconquerable — time's latest incarna- 
tion of the indomitable spirit of 
the Irish peasantry — Michael Davitt 
stepi)ed forth to unfurl the banner c»f 
peasant proprietory 1 [Cheers.] I do 
not know in our own American history 
a more dramatic episode, save one only 
— and that was when our l>oys in blue 
tramped through Virginia and sang, ten 
thousand voices strong, as they passed 
the spot where the martyr of Harpei's 
Ferry died for a race oppressed, 
''John Brown's body lies a-molder» 
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ing in the grave, but his soul goes 
inarching on ! " [Cheers.] Thai ruined 
cabin where Michael h.ivitt threw out 
the flag of the lri>h L:m(l War will Ik 
pointed out in time to coine as the 
Kunnymetle of the Irisli |K.n|)lc. Tor 
a greater victory than Ma^na Cliaila 
was won there. The Knglish batons 
wrested from King John a compact 
that has been praised for centuries, and 
Yct it is the charter not of I'Jiglish 
liberty but of Knglish bondage. It 
granteil privileges to the aristocracy — 
but not a single right to the people. 
The liarons demanded everything for 
themselves and granle<l toothing to 
.their followers. Michael Davit tasked 
nothing for himself, but evcty thing for 
the])cop]c. (Cheers. J That meeting at 
Irishtown,in the County Mayo, was the 
ceremony of the coronation of liberty in 
Ireland. On that platform, for the first 
time in Irish histoiy, the Irisli people 
themselves came to the front — no 
longer looking.up to lenders or chnm- 
pionSy no longer following nien of a 
higher social order, but marching 
bicast to breast, as if in military array, 
and receiving the words of conunand 
from a man in their own ninks. 
(Cheers.] It was no longer the Irish 
patridan claiming rights for his clients. 
It was the dumb Samson of Ireland 
bimself who had found his voice and 
iras uttering his demands for justice. 
I congratulate Ireland for having given 
birth to a man who has taught in lib- 
city what he learned in bondage. 
He has brbken the Irish Samson's 
fistteis and they can never be riveted 
a^ainl [Cheers.] 



But he has a higher claim on yonvl| 
supi>ort and admiration. I think he i 
the greatest statesman that Ireland has 
I ever pnnluced. [Cheers from the audi- 
ence. 'Mr. Davitt blushed, an<l said, 
pleadingly, " Oh don*t, don't ! "J 
1 mean no blarney^ — I didn't kiss 
i the stone. [Laughter.] I mean e.\«nctly 
j what I say. What is .statesmanship ? 
It is not the power to see and to de- 
nounce a national evil. That is the 
function of the reformer or agitator. 
The statesman is he who has the gift 
to see a wrong and the cause of it, 
and to a|»ply a remedy that will 
cure it. Amf>ng all Irish leaders, 
Miciiacl Davitt, and he only, has 
clearly seen the cause of Irish mis- 
ery, and he only has had the cour- 
age to prescribe the true remedy. 
Cheers.] If you think that I am exlol- 
ing our honored guest extravagantly, I 
ask you, when you go to your owu 
homes, to re\iew the history of Ire- 
lantl, and you will find that wlfiilc 
one leader urged that this brap^:h, 
and another lea<ler urged that anot her 
branch of the upas-tree of English <mis- 
government .should be lopped off, 
Michael Davitt was the first man wl losc 
clear eyes saw, and whose brave tonjt^uc 
said : " Cut (lown the whole tree— tno»nk 
and branches [cheers], and then dig 5 up 
the roots." [Cheers.] Until the jwwenr of 
the Irish landlords is utterly destroyccd ; 
until tiicre is not a landlord— got id, 
bad, or indifferent— in all Irelar id ; 
until every farmer owns his own la nd, 
and tills it — Ireland will never ceast •jfp 
be a rebel at home and a beggar abro ' ^ 
[Cheers.] ^^ 

\. 
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A SOUPKR-JEWS IRISH POLICY. 

[Mr. Rcilixilh wn^ .1 i;uc«»l al ihc Itanquet given to Mr. Parnfll, at Cork, on his return from 
the t'nitcil States. He was invited to rcsjiund to the toast of ''.Xmerici.*' Mr. Kcdiiatli said:] 



Gentlemen : 

IV 1 h;nl been calle<i on to respond to 
the loyal toast that usually opens 
J3ritish fcNlivities, I should have i>er- 
k,8«^i*t(>rily refuse*! to do so, for the rea- 
.^sons that I was a man l)efore I was a 
r^ucst, and that I am tf>o old a man to 
X become a flunkey. [Applause.] IJut 
for a very different reason I must de- 
cline with e^ual |>cremptoriness to re- 
spond to the toast of America. [Cries 
of" Why? Why? "J 

Mk. Rf.i>path. — I Jerausc America is 

V so great and so good a country that 

f there is no man either great or good 

' enough to represent her. [Cheers.] 

So, I mu.>t s|)eak, if I speak at all, not 

for America, but as an American. 

[.VppLiusc and cries of" (io on I"] 

I am going home. (Cries of" No, 

no.'*] IJrilish ]K)litics are too much for 

me. In my own cf)untry — in the Mark 

i^ane /Cx/^ress of the mind market — I 

;think I would have been (|uoted as 

Vranging "from fair to middling" in 

v^^ellgence ; but here, I confess, I can- 

Vt inderstand even the alpha and 

Ijpeg'a, the first and the last verbal 

Inb jIs of Urilish philosophy. I re- 

\\ -to Jingo and Decomposition. 

^- V er a humorous account of the 

// of the word Jingo, Mr. Redpath 

V ?' Jiued : 

V \A now comes that word of direct 

l^rt — the philological specter, 

) jd from the tomb of a dead lan- 

c to frighten Anglo-Saxon men 

d, by the distinguished country- 

. of the Witch of ICndor— Beacons- 

^ Decomposition J Heavens! what 

.ght it gave England! Irishmen 

; lOt get scared quite so easily as Eng- 

[ nen ; for where banshees are as com- 

\-\ as good landlords are rare it 
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neals a more terrible ghost than Bca- 
ronstk'ld can raise to frighten them. 
[l^-iughler.J 

ISut, gendemen, I cannot talk with 
levity al>out this man lieacimsficld. I 
have no respect for any man who does 
not love liberty, and who wouUl not 
fight for liberty — not for himself only, 
or his own race only, but for all men 
and for all races. I es|>ecially despise 
men, meml)ers of races that have been 
oppresseil, who aid in the oppression 
of other races. I never met an Irish* 
man in the Unite<l Stales, when slavery 
existed there, for whom, if he supported 
the opjiression of the black man, I had 
ever more than two words: Damn 
him! [f.oud cheers. Here a priest 
rose and drank Mr. Redpath's health. 

Mk. Rkdi'atii. — I beg the revcrcm 
Father's pardon. (Shouts of laughter. 
I did not mean to swear, and I die 
not swear — I only use<l an American 
expression to show my contempt for a 
recreant Irishman, and every Irishman 
who does not love liberty for all men 
is a recreant to his race and faith I 
[Cheers.] Hut with all my heart and 
soul anci strength I esjiecially despise 
that man who, by his genius, his fame 
and his high rank, is .entitled to be re* 
garded as the representative Hebrew 
of our times — the representative of a 
race that for nineteen centuries has 
been persecuted for religion's sake«- 
who, false to his adopted creed, and 
false to the grand traditions of his 
people, within a few days has sought 
(as IJcaconsfield sought by his letter to 
the Duke of Maril>orough) to arouse 
against the Irish iieople, for partisan 
purposes, the religious animosities of 
the English nation. [ChecrsJ For 
that is what he tried to do. [Oncers.] 

Ireland demands Home Rule. 
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BcaconsfieUl asserts that Home Rule 
means tlie I)i:c()MH>sirioN of the 
British Kiiii»ire. All Jin^odom re* 
iJies: "I thank thee, Jew, for teaching 
us that word/* and truly they seem to 
roll it as a sweet morsel under their 
tongues. 

What does it mean ? I have trav- 
eled in every province of Hritish Norih 
America from the ocean to the lakes— 
in Newfoundland, in I'rince IvI ward's 
Island, in Nova S<'otia, in New liruns- 
wick, in Quebec,and in Onfario. J'iach 
of these provinces has an inde|>endcnt 
legislature, and an indejiendent exec- 
utive, and five of them have clul)l)ed 
together to su|)i>ort a suh-iinpcrial 
Parliament. Newt'oundlandfWith alK>ut 
half the ])Opu]ation of Dublin, has not 
only a legislature and executive for 
the Island, hut a city government for 
Sn John— with such privileges as 
Dublin never yet has se<iire<l— and 
she refused to join in the New Domin- 
ion Confederation, although all the 
moral and social influence of the 
IniiHrrial Government was brought to 
bear to induce her to join it. Is not 
this Deconi] position? Six Home Rule 
Governments and one Home Rule 
sub-ImjK*nal Parliament for a popula- 
tion about one-third less than the po|)- 
ulation of Ireland ! y\iul wliat is the 
result of this Decomposition policy? 
Tlic Dominion is largely settled by 
French Catholics whom Kngland con- 
quered. These original colonists have 
kept themselves aK>of l>oth in social life, 
in religion, and in ]>olitics from British 
society, British churchianity and British 
politics. But they never rebel. The 
Dominion is largely populated by 
Irishmen from Connaught and Mun- 
ster. They hate England as cordially 
as they hated her at home. 15ut they 
never rebel. Why ? They can't in- 
vent an excuse. [Laughter.! They 
have Home Rule. [Applause.] British 
soldiers and Irish constables are as 
, thick in Ireland as lice and flies were 
in Egypt during the land agitation 
there. Ireland is disloyal. There is 
not a British soldier from the Atlantic 



to the Pacific — not one ; the Canad . 
know tlKit if they wanted to rebel, \^\ 
by thousands and money by milli\.'V 
wouKl pour over to tiicir aid; ycj 
('anada and her sisters arc loyal. Now,^ 
if this is the work o** Decom|K)sition, 
wouldn't it be a wisi^ policy to try the- 
eflect of that sort of manure in IrelanvV 
[laughter), where the crop of loyally * 
a greater failure than the potato cro -^ 
ever was? [.Applause.) tj 

Now, take an aerial trip around th j 
world in forty seconds, and you w^ 



fmd in V^an Dieman's Land, in N 
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Zealand, and in Australia, nga. 
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independent legislatures and iniioi).i 
dent executives: Home Rule evt**** 



where and loyalty everywhere, 
though there are Irishmen everywb' 
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Laughter.] There are tens of tl 
san<Is of men in those colonies 
hate the British monarchy, and yet^^i 
could not kick the newest world o\ 

Dc^^jc 



the Iirilish Empire. Why ? 



posil<(m ! 
1 hav* 
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i)ccn in two disaflr 
countries imder JJritish rule — in 
maicaand Ireland. There is no H!cn 
Rule in Jamaica and no Home rry- 
in Ireland. The principle of tlu al- 
tegrity of the Empire (as tliis soi ere. 
Jew calls imperial misgovernmer lou- 
enforced in the tropics as well i\who 
this island of yours. No race you 
owed so deep a debt of gratitucht of 
a foreign government as the black com- 
brown men of Jamaica owe tc 
peo|)le of England. The peop*ctcd 
Juigland forced their Govemme:.- Ja- 
stretch its strong right hand aiome 
the Atlantic and break the shackkRule 
the Jamaica slave. But the be In- 
are poor and discontented; andiiper- 
browns are poor and disaffected ; u) is 
the whites growl whether theyiis.''v^ 
really discontented or not. Whyi^'f *P 
the people discontented ? Beci^; ^ ' i 
they do not govern themselves. A ■ ^^ M 
are they poor ? Why is Ireland pc» 1^ ' , 
The toiling and hard-fisted abset?^.4*.l 
landlords and their organs say beca'» ^ \ - 
you are lazy, and because the soiiOT'ir 
poor and overpeopled. Well, the lazf']! 
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man might make a good living in the 

tropics, and the ncgro4*s arc not lazy. 

It cannot be said that Jamaica is over- 

]>coj)led or that her soil is ]>oor. If 

^ (Jod ever made a more beautiful or a 

/ ^'jnorc fertile island than Jamaica, He 

'^ .di<i not put it on this planet It is the , 

^* biightest gem of ocean that eve* 

^ dr(»p|>cd here from the coronet of the 

Creator. [Applause.] Jamaica is 

pcKT as Ireland is |)o<»r, iKcause ICng* 

land maintains there, as she supports 

T* ,. here, tne jwiwer of the al)sentc*e land- 

' *onl,and delegates to him, unquestioned 

and unchecketl, the i)0\ver of arbitrary 

. . taxation in the form of rent And Ja- 

i maica, like Ireland, will never prosper 

^ until the absentee is made a ])ermanent 

> absentee; until no man is fiermitted, 

under any pretext, to ])ossess land that 

he does not dwell on and till. [Ai>- 

> plause.] 

I thouglit statesmanship was a prac- 
tical science — to be judged by its 



fniits; and yet I hear your Prime 
Minister applauding a policy tlut 
ever}- where produces jioverty and dis- 
afl'ection, and denouncing as Dccom- 
]K>sition a fxilicy that yields abundant 
increase of loyalty and prosiurrity. i 
hear great statesmen, so called, extoU* 
•g his utterances. 
1 cannot understand it. I am going 
home. [l«aughter.J i am too old to 
comprehend such statesmanshi)). 
[laughter.] 1 am going home — to a 
land where no apfHrals are made to 
arouse religious animosities, becaasc 
even toleration is not tolerated where 
all men are fre«.* and all men are equal; 
to a land where every poor man can 
have a home that neither crown nor 
landlord can confiscate or disturb ; to a 
land — I say it with the profoundcst rev- 
erence— after God's own heart [cheers], 
because its government is a govern- 
ment of the ])eople, and for the peopk, 
and by the t>eople. [Cheers.] 



CONFISCATION AND EXCOMMUNICATION. 

[Mr. Rc(1]>.'ith was at the village of Ixrcnanc, in Conncmarfl, on August 28, lS8a It was a bir 
dav. lie was called on to make a s|K'cch. ** I saw before me," he said in a receni letter, ''a rood- 
si(fc fill of l>arcfcK)tcd women and frieze- ::oated men ; I knew that there was a tierce spirit 
brooding among them at (he exactions of the landlords, and that if some bloodless, but pitikss 
policy was noi advocated, there would soon be killings of landlords and land agents all over tlie 
West ; and so I ma<le up my mind to advocate a thorough system of social ostracism — I calkd 
it social excommunication — it is now called lloycotting — for the protccti<m of the tenants, whom 
Amrnr can charity had kept alive since the preceding autumn. I did not know that there was a 
|hand writer present until a full report of my talk appeared in the Dublin papers. The 
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I was immediately telegraphed to sill the leading journals of England and Scotland, and 
Jdn^t 'wake up and find myself famous,* it was because I woke them up and found mysdf 
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-V ^s. j"-vcn aown 10 inc ^^ocrcion ucoaic mis spcecn ana inc ^^larc i>iorns speccn were 
A. \cnted in England^ an ap])eal to incite an insurrection in Irehmd!" The report sab- 
\ Y ^^ ^^^^ ^'^^ Dublin Nation, Mr. Kcdpath, after the cheering had subskleu, pattiag 
f* hat, after having lifted it to the audience, said :] 



)U will excuse me if I keep on my 
. , hat. We Americans never speak 
; , uncovered heads to any one, and 
[ ;r lift our hats except to return a 
'\tation. [Cheers.] There is too 
h hat-liftmg in Ireland. I want 
.. to promise me that you will never 
. your hat to any man because he 



owns land or becau^ he is rich. [Ap- 
plause.] Never do honor to men who 
do no honor to human nature. 

This is the second time I have visited 
the West of Ireland. I came over here 
last winter to find out whether the Irish 
people were starving, and if they were 
starving why they were starving. When 
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I went back, the Americans asked ind 
what was the cause of the misery I 
described. Was it the potato-l>!i;^'ht ? 
No, I sai<], it is tlie land)ord-bli|;ht. 
[Cheers. J I told the y\meri<nns, and I 
say here to-day, that the exactions of 
the lan<Ilords have <ione more to niin 
the Irish jhx>i»Ic ihnn the jiotalo. blight 
ami the famine-fever combined. 
[Cheers.] I <Io not come to Ireland 
to make S|»eeches, but to hear them. 
But now that I'm here 

A Voici:. — ^** VouVe welcome." 

Mk. RKHPArn. — I will tell you how 
Irish pohtics look to an yXmerican. 
I1ie first meeting of this kin<l that I 
attended in Ireland was in the Queen's 
County. I saw there, as I see here, a 
numlnrr of constat >les in attendance, 
armed and e(]uip|>ed as soldiers. I 
askcHi Michael Davitt 

A Voice.— ** Three cheers for Davitt." 
[ChccTs.] 

Mr. Kehpatii. — Whether there was 
likely to be a riot. No, he said, the 
constables were there to try and over- 
awe the ])eople. Hut, he a<lded, they 
can't <lo it [ Cheers. J When 1 descri I )e( I 
t'»ut meetinj; in the American pajn^rs, I 
trtink nothing 1 wrote created more 
indignation against the llritish Govern- 
ment than the fact that the |»cople of 
Ireland cannot assemble peaceably to 
discuss their wrongs without having a 
squad of ccmstabulary on the spot to 
overawe them. 1 lecturetl in America 
ahout the famine here, and I was the 
means, simply by telling the truth, of 
rabing money for the starving jwople 
of the West The organ of the Arch- 
bishop of Boston said I raised ^2o,ooo. 
Now, I think we Americans have a 
mortgage on your crops, and I have 
come over to look after our mortgages. 
1 didn't raise that money for the land- 
lords; and I am here to-day to fmd out 
whether you're going to give it to the 
bndlords? [Cries of "No! No! "J 

Mr. Redpath. — Faith, I think that 
if the Irish people pay over American 
money to the landlords, the best thing 
that could happen to Ireland would be 
a blight of the men and let the ould 



seed die out and wait till the young 
crop of champions get ripe. [ Laughter 
and < heers.] 1 know that tne young 
Irish children — the new croi>— are go- 
ing to assert their rights. 

At the house where I board in Dub- 
lin I heard the lady laughing the other 
<lay, and 1 asked her why she was 
laughing. She said she had just come 
from the back-yard where her (hildren, 
two girls and a boy, were playing. The 
boy was marching up and down with a 
broomstick on his shoulder like a gun, 
and the girls were pretending to be 
weeping beside a lot of boards that 
were thrown down. 

The lady asked what was the matter. 

The boysai<l: "We're playing at 
evictions, and the constables have torn 
down our house, and I'm waiting till 
the landlord comes to shoot him." 
[** Hear, hear," and cheers.] 

The young crop is all right and I've 
faith in the ould seed too. [Laughter.] 

A Voice. — " Uown with the con- 
stables." 

Mu. Ri:r»PATir. — No ; let them alone. 
Most of them are right good fellows 
with Irisii hearts; they sympathize 
with their jwople ; they know they are 
doing mean work, but it is their duty, 
and they are not the men to blame. 
rAi»plause.] Now, I'll tell you how the 
Irish land agitation looks to an .Ameri- 
can. When any one asks for money 
from an American he never gets :t un- 
less there is a good reason for giving it. 
Before we would pay rent we would 
ask a landlord for his title. Sui^jj{):»e 
the Irish peo|)le were to do that, J^^^g 
would be the result ? ^^^, 

There are three good and valid p^p 
to land, and only three. The bcsA jg 
wouUl be a title from the Creator * 
Bil)le tells us that Moses gav 
Nobody couhl dispute such a 
then, Closes never was in Ireland 
so we needn't discuss this supreme; jt 
to land. The next best title to la-l| . \ , 
founded on the truth that the la ftt .j 
a country belongs to all the peop' 
the country. Now if all the peopl 
their representatives, give titles 
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^itc fraternal feeling or a sincercr ad- 
^^'^Itttion. (Applause.) 

Jihe Irish priest is the tongue of the 

"igiil) Samson of Ireland. Dut for the 

ten Y i)ricst thousands of Irish jieasants 

*^outl<i have been dead to-day, even 

K{cr amj)le stores of fnKMl had l)een 

th»nt from Ameriea to save ihem. Many 

]»a\/oncly village, hidden among the 

^n' 4k mountains of the West, would 

I /*; been deeimate<l by famine if the 

jr^^' 'ie^it had not been there to tell of the 

.' istress and to plead for the i>easant. 

".^ The Irish priest justifies his title of 

laather by his fatherly care of his 

ai eople. He toils for them from dawn 

fo»l midnight. 

1" It is a vulgar and a cruel slander to 
'Represent the Irish priests as living in 
tlie J luxury when Irish peasants are 
and^ishing around them. I have en- 
^(1 too many of their lowly homes — 
the t stranger unexpected — but, as a 
l)atcligcr from America, never unwel- 
thal cd — I have seen too often and too 
incre their humble surroundings to listen 
whoiiindifTcrence or without incUgnalion 
fore l;j)crsions so unworthy and untrue, 
of lo hardly conceive of a severer test 
sancthich sincerity and self-sacrifice can 
Mar.ut than these Irish j)riests endure 
the dout seeming to be conscious that 
• v^^'Vpre exhibiting uncommon courage 
aV. 3^t)ving that they have renounce<l 
^p. Vvorld and its ambitions; for — cdu- 
'^ 1 .1 '*! »^^*»^ ^vith cultivated tastes — they 
'.jA, /in an intellectual isolation among 
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rate peasants, in poverty and ob- 



I ». ity ; and they neither repine at their 
• >r i nor indulge in the subtile pride of 
j^ M.j/conscious self-consecration, [Ap- 
''\ /ise.] 

Vv'or one — and, albeit, one of this 
• Ji»!i^ Id only— I profoundly honor self- 
j *j rifice and self-renunciation — what- 
viijT banner they carry, whatever em- 
(\\'"\n they cherish, or whatever tongue 
\ ^4/ ^P^^^' [Ai>plause.] 
I \ saw one scene in Ireland that 
Infers lovingly in my memory. It 
( ijjfs at a meeting, in the West, of a local 
■ jlmmittee of the Duchess of Marl- 
-( ^rough's Fund. An Irish " lord " was 



the chairman, not a bad man, either— 
for a lonl; but a^cry lord has the 
spirit of an ufistart, and this lord, at 
times, was insolent to his betters — the 
toilers — and a little arrogant to his 
e<iuals — the tradesmen of the district. 

There was a deputation in the 
room of dejected |>easants from one 
of the islands in the I my near by. 

It had l>een reporte<l to this com- 
mittee that, at a sub-committee meet- 
ing, where the orders for Indian meal 
were distributeti, the tattered and hun- 
gry crowd had been somewhat dis- 
orderly; that is to say, they were 
starving, and had clamored impatiently 
for food, instead of waiting with i>a- 
tience for their petty allocations. " My 
lord " rebuked their raggetl representa- 
tives, harshly, and in a domincx*ring 
tone; and, without asking leave of his as- 
sociates on the committee, he toUl them 
that if such a scene should occur again 
their supply of food would Ikj stopped. 
I was astonished that he should pre- 
sume to talk in such tones before any 
American citizen — he, who ought, I 
thought, to have his hand on .his 
mouth and his mouth in the dust, in 
presence of the danmatory facts that 
he lived on an estate from which (xras- 
ants, now exiles in America, had been 
evicted by hundreds, and that neither 
he, nor his brother, a man|uis, whom 
he reprc*sented, had given a shilling for 
the relief of the wretched tenants on 
his wide domains, nor reduced his 
Shylock rental, although thousands of 
these tenants, at that very hour, were 
living on provisions bought by the 
bounty of citizens of the United Stat^ 
and of other foreign lands. 

One of the ragged committee 
pressed the claims of his famishing 
constituency with an eloquence that 
was poor in words, but rich in pathos. 
" My lord '* said that he would tiy to do 
something for them; but he added, 
and again in a dictatorial tone, ** that 
although her Grace^ the Duchess of 
Marlborough, might consent to relieve 
them, they had no right to expect it; 
that the funds were hers not theirs; 
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tliat the SqKiratist may adopt without 
abandoning the otlicr, and 1 hoi>e the 
coining flag of a Republican Nation- 
ality. [Loud applause.] 

It is a banner of peace and of |)rog- 
ress. For what was statesmanship in 
Germany and Franc e cannot be Com- 
munism in Connaught and Munster. 
[Ap]>lause.] 

Archimedes said that if he could 
find, outside of this planet, a fulcrum 
for his lever, he touhl overturn the 
world. The fulcrum that is needed to 
overthrow iiritish tyranny in Ireland 
b the homestead of the peasant. | Ap- 
plause.] The man who owns his fann 



is a social rock; the tenant-at-will; 
a thistle-down. •' 

Plant a race of peasant proprietcj 
an<l by and by a crop of armed n i 
will spring up [a[)])lause] — a raceyi 
men who will not beg for jusiire, lo: 
demand it; a race of men who ^ 
not aj^itate for independence, but ij 
dare it. [Api)lause.] i^ 

The tlag that will yet lead to Iri^ 
nationality was first unfurled by tv| 
son of an evicted tenant — Michi'j 
iJavitt fap|)lausej ; and it is now uj 
held by that rarest of all rare men i 
Irelancl, a decent landloni — Charh 
Stewart Parnell. [Applause.] j 
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II. 

FAMINE AND THE PRIESTS. 



[At a farcMcll 1)an<|uct pven in lUiston, Massachusetts, to the Rev. Fatlvr Fulto 
J., Mr. Rcilpath nuilc a s|)cccli on the '* Irish Famine and the Irish Priests.** The siihj« 
passa|;c of it, inibli>he(l ori>4inaIly in the New York /m//-.7wivv»<i«, has been tran^latei 
nearly every language of Fur«>|>e:] 



1 DISCOVERED a new character 
in Ireland — not new to Irelan<l, for 
he has l>een a thousand years there — 
but new to me; for, although I had 
heard enough and had read enough 
about him, I found that I had never 
known him. It was the Irish Priest. 

My father was a Scotch Presb}'terian, 
and I was reared in the strictest tradi- 
tions of that faith. No undue influ- 
ence was ever brought to bear on my 
youthful mind to prejudice me in favor 
of the Citholic Church, f Laughter.] 
I can recall that I once heard read, 
with a somewhat temi>ered approval, 
<:ertain kind and conciliator)' remarks 
about the de>'il— written l)y a famous 
Scotchman of the name of Robert 
Bums; but I cannot remember a sin- 
gle generous or brotherly exi)ression of 
regard for the Roman Catholics or for 
their faith. They were never called 
Catholics. They were "Papists" al- 
ways. The Catholic Church was com-. 



monly referred to in my boyhood u. 
the symbolic figure of a famous * 
— and not an estimable lady — who 
a peculiar fancy for scarlet garmc^i 
and who lived and sinned in the anc; 
city of Babylon. [Laughter.] '^'^ 
1 believed that I had put away tf ^ 
uncomely prejudices of my early c 
cation — ^l>ut the roots of the n, I fo ..^. 
must still have remained in my m»i' 
for how else could I explain the surj'f* ' 
I felt-— even the gratified suri)rise — . . 
these Irish priests were generous .*^' 
hospitable, and warm-hearted and cil' 
vated gentlemen ? For so I foi* ' 
them always ; and I met them often r: 
ever)' where. I believe that I have* 
more cordial friends anywhere in L 
land than among the Irish priests ; f*^ 
I am sure that in America there is ,^ 
man — the words of whose creed doi '' 
keep time to the solemn music of t; 
centuries-coronated anthems oT t'lj 
Ancient Church — ^who has for them\') 
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will never trade with him again. If the 
man or liis folks go to c;hurch leave it 
as they enter. If even tleath ronies, 
let the man die unatiended, save by 
the j#riesi, ami let him bo buried iin- 
|»ilie<i. The sooner sucli men die tlic 
better for Ireland I If the landlonl 
takes the land himself let no man work 
for him. Let his potatoes remain un- 
dug, his grass uncut, his croj) wither 
in tiie fiehl. 'I'iiis drea<lful power, more 
potent tiian armies — the power of social 
excomnumication — has only been used 
in our time by des|M)ts in the interests 
of despotism. Use it, you, for justiuel 
No man can stand up against it exce|»t 
heroes, and heroes don*t lake the land 
from which a man has been e\ icle<l. 
In such a war, the <mly ho|)e ot* success 
is to wage it without a blow — but 
without pity. 

^*ou must act as one man. I'ayonels 
shrivel up like dry grass in presence of 
a people who will neither figlu them nor 
submit to tyranny. 

yVmericans will never give money 
again to the Irish tenants if they take 
it to pay landlords. If the landlords 
arc poor let them work as we do. If 
some one must starve in Ireland let the 
landlords starve. [C'heers.J Turnabout 
is fair play, an<l it is their turn now. 
Hut be united ; don't quarrel among 
yourselves. The lan<llords have ruled 
you long enough by stimulating dissen- 
sion in your own ranks. They are 
united. Every quarrel among patriots 
is worse than a hundred evictions. 



f Chwrs.] Act as one man I [Cheers,] 
(Mr. Kedjiath sul>sc(|ucnlly found 
that the parish curate at Leenanc 
(although he did not name him) had 
been unjustly accuse<I of hostility to 
the Land League; that he was aliment 
on cltTical duty in the islands at tlic 
time of the meeting ; and that he was 
not only friendly to the movement but 
president of a local branch. 'ITie un- 
pleasantness originated in some hered- 
itary feu<l between twr) prominent 
families in the neighliorluxxl. Mr. 
Redpath, on l)eing invited by Father 
(>anly to s))eak at his meeting at 
Maam, replied as fellows : 

Clonuur, September 25. 
Mv Di.AU Sik: 1 regret that my 
duties will not |)ermit me to accc|)t 
your invitation to attend the land meet- 
mg at Maam C)n the y\ of October 
next, and the njore especially as I am 
convinced that I did you an uninten- 
tional injustice in believing that you 
were hostile to the great and l)eneficcnt 
movement that seeks without violence 
to restore the land of Ireland to the 
l)eople of Ireland. If priests and jkk)- 
pic will coo|>cratc an<l work with a 
hearty zeal for this noble end, the land- 
lords of Ireland will .soon l>c made to 
feel that it is im]Kissiblc to imi>ovcrish 
a race without their cons'.T.t, and that 
in the presence of a united. jieojilc con- 
stables are imi)otent and armies una^ 
vailing. Very truly yours, 

James Kedpath.] 
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"A MOST TREASONABLE SPEECH." 



VI. 

"A MOST TREASONABLE SPEECH." 

f Mr. Rc«1palh was at (l.irc Morris, County Mayo, in ScplcnilKT, iSSn. Durinj^ his stay, 
he was toM tlial the more fiery spirits among the hcniaii*^, or ** advanced XationaliNts'* an^r'y 
at tbc refusal <»f the l>u)>lin l^nnd League to appropriate nione^ f(»r the purchase of rides, had 
sworn that they would break up the next l^nd League meetings in that neighborhoo<i. Mr. 
Re<l|iat1i was urgc«l hy a leading ineni);cr of the Ijind league to make a speech at a meeting to 
which the leading Fenians would lie invited* in order to sliow them that, in his judgment, the 
only hope for the Irish peasantry lay in the adoption of a hlo<i<lles> poUcy, and that to opix»sc 
any funcerc c(I<>rt to lighten the hurdcns of the people wouM he as (Usastrtms to the hn|K's oi the 
Separatists as to the niethcKls of the Agiiat«»rs. The s|>eech hcd the effect of pro^Uicing harmony 
amon^; Il»c jx-ople. It was tehgraphe*! cpiitc fully to the Knglish and ScciUh journals, and 
arousetl a whirlwiml of abuse. It was pronounced **a most treasonable s|H.>c*ch.'* This re|>ort is 
Irom the CastUlmr /</i'^/;//^, with the |)assages that had to l)C suppres.^ed as seditious restored.] 



AUVRGK meeting of the Clare iNfor- 
ris branch of the I^nd League 
was held on Sunday. 

ITic Rev. James Corliett, C. C, 
was ca]]e<l to the chair. I ie spoke in 
very flattering terms of the services of 
Mr. Rcdpath, both in arousing Ameri- 
can sympathy for the starving ten- 
antry of Ireland during last winter in 
America, ami diereby sending large 
sums of money to save them from 
stan-ation, and also by his vindication 
of the character of the Irish i)easantry 
against the ])ersistent and malignant 
aspersions of the Knglish pres.s. [Ap- 
plause] No man in Ireland or out of 
It had done more than Mr. Redpath to 
ex]K>sc the ini(|uities of Irish landlord- 
ism, and to bring the Irish land ques- 
tion in its true light before the civili/cd 
world, and thereby force a just settle- 
ment of it before the Isnglish Parlia- 
ment [Loud applause.] His name 
was a household word in every cabin 
in Irebnd, and his tribute to the Irish 
priests one of the most touching and 
doqucnt vindications of their si)iritual 
guides that had ever appeared in tlie 
English language. 

Mr. Redpath, on rising, was rc- 
cdved ivith loud cheers, and cries of 
^ A thousand welcomes, and long life 
to you,** and " Tliree cheers for the 
Surs and Strii)es." He said : 

Reverend Father and Gentlemen:'^ 
This is my second visit to Clare Morris. 



I was here last winter to see and to 
<lescril)e the distress that then existed 
here, and one of the sunniest memories 
of my life will be the knowledge that 
my reports of the misery I witnessed in 
this county were the means of increas- 
ing the yVmerican contributions for the 
relief of the starving |)casantry of Con- 
naught. 1 am here now not at the. invi- 
tation exactly, but at the suggestion of 
one of your Mayo landlords — a person 
who carries the double-barreled name of 
Lord Oranmore and Browne. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

A few weeks since 1 made a way- 
side talk to the people of Leenane. I 
told them that after I went back to 
America, whenever I was asked wheth- 
er it was the potato-blight that had 
brought on the fai\nne, I said, " No; 
it was the landlord-blight," and I 
showed them how these lancllords who 
shouted out so fiercely against confis- 
cation owed their property to titles, 
founded on the foulest confiscation, an*^^ 
I told them that not in justice only,J 
but in law, these titles were good onl>^ 
until the Irish people could re-assert^ 
their rights and take back their lands. 
ICvery lawyer in Christendom knows 
that this is good law. 

Your Lord Oranmore and Browne 
denounced this argument in the House 
of Lords. He ended his brainless if not 
brayless speech by advising me to 
" attend to my own business.*' That 
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is why I am here. My business in Ire- 
land, this lime, is to explain to the 
American people why the Irish are so 
poor, aUhough they are, as I say they 
are, one of the most frugal, an<l ihrifiy, 

» and industrious races on the fare of this 
earth to-tlay. Ihen why is Irelaml the 
Lazarus Nation of our age— ever show- 
ing its wounds, ami ever bagging at 
the gates of the world's ban<|ucling 
halls ? 1 say it is because*, under Kng- 
li>h rule, just as fast as the Irish toiler 
makes money, he is robbed of it by the 
lonlsof the soil, backed by IJnlish law. 
[Ajiplause, and criesof ** That's soI"J 
My buMness in Ireland is to expose the 
crimes of the Irish landlonls, in order 
to vindicate the Irish people. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Now, 1 don*t like to be lectured by 
a social inferior, and every king, <|ueen, 
and lord in Europe is the inferior in 
rank of every repul)lican on this globe. 
[Cheers.] No man is entitled to any 
respect who lives on the toil of others 
and renders no service to society, j Aj)- 
plause.J Kings apd lordsare the human 
vermin of society, who lurk ami feed in 
its festering sores. [A|)plause.] I 
think Lord Oranmore and Ikownc 
— (me or either or both of them | laugh- 
ter | — was guilty of gross <liscourtesy in 
attacking mc in the House of Lords, 
which no American would degrade him- 
self by entering. [Laughter.] He 
m' ;ht have sent me his advice by a 
Iv «f-rate message, or a postal-card that 
I could have answered without self- 
/ibasement. [ Laughter.] Dut, as a cat 
may look at a king, so c\en a less 
worthy creature — an ICnglish lord— 

^ \ may give good advice to an American 
citizen, and therefore 1 overlocjked the 
impertinence of this person, and came 
down here to investigate his pretensions 
to be regarded as the good landlord 
that he claims to be. 

1 1 ere I am, in a room so near to Lord 
Oranmore*s castle that the report of a 
riilc fired at the door could be heard in 
his bedroom — if he were in it. He 
said in the House of Lords that he 
never evicted a tenant. Men of Clare 



Morris, don*t you all know that this is a 
falsehood ? (Cries of " Yes."] Dont 
you know that, although he has never 
had the courage to run the risk of for- 
cible evictions, yet he raised the rent so 
often and so mtu:h that he drove out 
from his estates all the more cnteq)ris- 
ing tcna nts ? [ C'ries, " We do, we do."] 
Don't you know that as fast as the ten- 
ants between this village and his de- 
mesne improve<l their land, that he 
forcetl them from it, under the torture 
of the rack-rent, until lliey were all 
banished ? [Cries of •* Ves," and **\Ve 
all know it."J Don't you know that his 
estate once supportecl hundreds of |kx)- 
ple, where it now supports cmly a few 
families? (Cries of** Ves."J !)on*tyou 
all know that he never paid a shilling for 
the improvements made by his tetuints 
that he confiscated ? [Cries of " Ves."l 
l)on*t you know that every acre of 
his fine grazing farms was reclaimed 
from the wet lK)g at the expense of his 
tenants, and by their own unassisted 
toil ? I Cries of " Ves." J 1 )on't you know 
that as fast as he drove out men and 
women and children, he put in cattle and 
sheej) and game? [Cries of *' Vcs."] 
Don't you all know how he induced 
his tenants who had good holdings to 
remove to the edges of a bog, under 
the pretext that hewouhl give them fif- 
teen acres of good land ; and that he 
never redeemed his promise, but has 
reduced the people who were there 
then and the ]>eople who removed 
there, to one dead level of pauiicrism ? 
[Cries of " We all know it."] Don't you 
all know one man who was driven in- 
sane, and is mad to-day, by these con* 
stant robtoies and |>crsecutions ? 
[Cries of" Yes."] Don't you know that 
lie broke all his pledges al)out cheap 
pasturage to the people whom he trans- 
planted, and, instead of giving them fif- 
teen acres, took not only half the land 
of tenants who had ten acres before, 
but even took half of the cabins, that 
they had built themselves, and put these 
" transplanted " tenants into them, with- 
out consent of their owners, or compen- 
sation? [Cries of "Yes, yes,"] Dont 
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you know that he is not content wilh 
robbin;; his tenants umler the protection 
of the law, but that he is constantly an- 
noyinj^ Ihein alKiiit their rehgion, al- 
though lie owes his title to the servi< ts 
of the Oitholic cleriry ren<lere(l lo his 
iatlicr ? [Cries of ** Yes."] And don't 
you know that, allhou^^h his tenants 
were all starving last winter, he never 
gave a single shilling to relieve them ? 
[Cries of ^ Ves."l 

Well, so do I know these things; 
and when I get time to **allcnd to my 
own business" I shall tell them to the 
whole wnrltl. j Applause.] 

[Mr. Redpath luTe ilcscrihcd some 
scenes that he had witnessed in the 
County Mayd a few months luToie.l 

Some of there scenes moved me so 
profoundly last winter that 1' could not 
see them, nor si>eak of them, nor even 
think of them, in ;\meri<'a — three thou- 
sand miles away — without tears rushing 
to my eyes. 1 have n(»t done so muih 
ciying this time. If his reverence 
wasn't here I might confess that 1 had 
done a good deal of private swearing 
this time [laughter], and if y<nir goinl 
priest called me to account for it 1 
would tell him that a Yankee chaplain 
once saw an act of cruelly in the army 
and swore at it, and then defencled 
himself at mess next morning by say- 
ing that no man could be a gocnl 
Christian who wouhl not swear in such 
circumstances. [Laughter and ap- 
pbuse.1 1 can*t look on wilh a pulse- 
less indiiTerence when 1 see a race of 
noble women, the wives of hnrd-working 
men, the mothers of splendid l>oys and 
of comely girls, trudging along without 
bonnets, without shoes and thinly clad 
in all weathers, instead of being dressed 
as they ought to be dressed — warmly 
and in good attire all the time— and in 
purple and fine linen on Sunday and 
holidays. [Applause.] 

Queens liavc had these feminine 
tmpp'ngs quite long enough. 1 don't 
begrudge them such luxuries, not l)e- 
cause they iare queens and ladies, but 
because they arc women, for no woman, 
I think, ever yet was dressed as well as 



every good woman ought to be. 
[Cheers and laughter.] Ihit it is a high 
crime and mis<lemeanor for (jueens or 
the wives of lordlings to he sumjUu- 
ously dressed by the robiiery of the 
jKior. [Cheers.] It is not tlie will of -, 
(»cm1 that such things .should be. 
[Cheers.] God tolerates such things 
as lie tolerates other crimes, but il is 
blasjihemy to say that Cod decrees one 4 

class of His creatures — an<l the mean- 
est class — to live in riotous luxury, while . 
the true nobles— the class wlio v.ork— ' 
go naked and inhabit foul cabins and 
.sleep beneath dirty rags, and live on 
]>olati>es and Indian meal all the year 
round. [Cheers.] Down with the 
blasphemers who say sol [Long con- 
tinued c heering.] 

It has been asked: **Whnt is the 
remedy?" Ireland will never be as 
|)rosperousaslhe i hararter and industry 
ofher peoj>le entitle'her to be until t!ie ^ 
land is owned by the tillers of the land 
[cheers I ami by nobody else [rheers] 
— until there is not a man in Ireland 
who has the right to levy a tax unless he 
is a member of Tarlianient. | Cheers.] 

Rent in the West of Ireland is a sys- 
tem of taxation by here<lilary and irre- 
sponsible tax-maBters. [** 1 1 ear ! '*] Rent 
in lCnglan<l, and elsewhere, for the most 
part is simply an interest on investments. 
If a landlord in England has a farm to 
let he improves it, he fences it, he 
drains it, he builds houses and oflices 
on it at his own expense. The tenant 
only furnishes the stock in trade to work 
it. Here the tenant gets a bog tiiat^/ 
would not raise enough to (cci\ a snipe, ^ 
and he improves it himself at ius own J^m^ 
expense, and just as fast as he improves Cj^\ 
it up goes the rent. lsn*t that true? /| I 
[Cries of " Indeed, it is," from nearly i^ f 
all the audience.] }k i 

Talk of compensation to these hcrcdi- \ | 
tary robl>crs of the poor ! One day 
Michael Davitt was listening in America 
to some talk about compensation to 
landlords. He asked my opinion. 
" Well," I said, ** the landlords ought to 
be made to pay back every shilling 
that they ever took for rent for 200 
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vcars, unless they an<l their ancestors 
lx)uj;ht the lanil, anil then ihcy ou^ht 
to Ik* sent to work at hard la*.)or ft^r 
hfe to make iij> the balance due ii'ihey 
h;:tl not enou^'h In jjay the whole ofil '* ; 

• hut as a coinj'ro'.nise UKMsure I sug- 
gested: •*Siij»j)ose you sent them lo 
the penitentiary for ten years a head." 
[Cheers.] If ever lliey fjet a siiilling, 
— these men uht) hold estates by con- 
fiscation, — it sliould be |»aid, not as 
their rij;ht, for they have no e<iuilnble 
ri-hl, but as you would give ransom 
money for a brother who has fallen into 
the hands of bandits. f'*Hear, hear.*'] 
Landlords who bought land or whose 
ancestors bought land should Ihj j>aid 
for it by the state, but no man should 
be allowed lo hold an acre in all Ire- 
land that he does not live on and till. 
[Cheers.] 

Land lor the j)eo|>le is not enough ; 
you ought never to cease to insist that 
Ireland must bo rulcti by the Irish. 
[Cheers.] Af;er you have got the lan<l 
r.n<l an Irish Tarliamcnt, then, if the 
|)eo|ileof Irclnntl demand nationality — 
asei»arate nationality — they have the 
right and it is their <iuty to work for it. 
I Cheers.] lUit this last right shouM be 
discussed aj^art from the cjther rights 
of Home Rule and of land for the peo- 
])]e. I cannot understand how any 
Irishman would l)e satisfied even with 
the land for the |)eoj)le and Home 
Rule. If I were an Irishman I shouhl 
never cease lo work for the intlepend- 
cncc of Ireland. [Cheers.] Vet to 

tT me it seems self-evident that you will 
never achieve independence except by 
the sworti ; and if you believe that \ am 
a friend of Ireland I shall tell you why. 
[Cries of "(Jo on!" and applause.] 
You shouM never allow any one but a 
friend even to discuss this (jucstion 
with you ; for it is an insult to every 
Irishman to assume, as all .'irguments 
against Irish nationality assume, that 
Ireland has not the right of self- gov- 
ernment, in the sense of independence, 
and that she could not govern herself 
as well as Switzerland, or France, or 
Belgium or any other nation. [Cheers.] 



As for England, she never has governed 
herself— a small class has rulcil her 
l)Cople always.* 

Dut first let me say that there b a 
|M»wer liefore which all nations and 
legislatures now must l)ow — a |K)wer 
that as Irishmen you ought cs|>ccially 
to respect, for it was first callc<l into '" 
I>olitical aciiim by an Irishman and the 
greatc*st of all Irish leaders — Daniel 
(VConnell. [Cheers.) It is organized 
public opinion. I think that l»y that 
power alone you can .vxurc the land 
for the i>eople, and secure Home Rule. 
Let me tell you how. 

How has Mngland kept its hold 
over Irel.'ind for seven hundretl years? 
Just as it got it at the l)eginning — by 
the cjuarrels of the Irish among them- 
selves. I low have the landlonls been; 
able tokeepy<m all in rags and wretch- 
edness ? IJy your (juarrels among 
yourselves. If Ireland had ever been 
united, Knglan<l wouM have been 
forced to do justice to her. 'ITic 
remeily for Ireland's ills is S4> simple 
that,likc the prophet's onler — ^*'Cio wash 
in the Jordan and lie clean" — 1 fear it 
may seem less attractive than learned 
disf|uisitions al)out the Brehon law or 
Portadown leases, or those cjuack pre- 
scriptions that never cure— comnifc- 
sions of impiiry. Uuitt ! Ireland will 
never secure her full rights unless and 
until all the great classes and factions 
of the " common people " arc united 
in one puri)Ose, bloodless in its method, 
but inflexible in its spirit, until Catholic 
and Protestant, saint and sinner, Ulster 
as well as Connaught, are fu.scd into one 
resistless body to demand that the 
land of Irelan<l shall become the 
pro|>erty of the people of Ireland, and 
that the laws of Ireland shall be 
framed by the people of Ireland in an 
Irish Parliament. [Apolause.l 

The toilers of Irciancl must do as the 
English mechanics have done; thej 



*" ICnglish lihcrtv," sakl Mr. Rcdpatb, at 
Chicago, "is the rigiil that the rulin;; classes 
of JCngbnd enjoy of robbing the toiling Masses 
under the forms of law»" 
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I vent liacky the Americans asked md 
^'hat tias the cause of the niiscry I 
described. Was it the polalo-hlij^ht ? 
No, I said, it is the landlord-blight. 
|Checrs.J 1 told the Anicri<nn.s, and 1 
say here to-day, that the exactions of 
tlie landlords have done more lo niin 
the Jrish ]MX>|>le than the poiato-bli^ht 
ami the famine-fever comliincd. 
|Chcefs.J I do not come to Irclan<l 
to make s]»eerhes, but (o hear them. 

But now that I'm here 

A Voici:. — ^** VouVe welcome.*' 
Mr. REfir.vni. — I will tell you how 
Irish fXilitics look to an American. 
Hie first meetinj^ of this kind that 1 
attended in Ireland was in the Queen's 
County. J saw there, as I see here, a 
nun)l>er of constat >les in attendance, 
armed and e<]uip|>ed as soldiers. I 

askcHi Michael Davitt 

A Voice.—** Th ree cheers for Davitt" 
[Cheers.] 

Mr. Kei>patii. — Whether there was 
likely to Ih! a riot. No, he said, the 
constables were there to try and over- 
awe the jK'ople. l>ut, he added, they 
can't do it. [Cheers.] When IdesrriJHrd 
t''\it meetinj; in the American papers, I 
tnink nothing 1 wrote created more 
indignation against the Ikilish Govern- 
ment than the fact that the i>eople of 
Ireland cannot assemble peaceably to 
discuss their wrongs without having a 
squad of constabulary on the spot to 
overawe them. 1 lectured in America 
about the famine here, and I was the 
means, sim]ily by telling the truth, of 
raising money for the starving |K»oplc 
of the West The organ of the Arch- 
bishop of Boston said 1 raised ^20,000. 
Now, I think wc Americans have a 
mortgage on your crops, and I have 
come over to look after our mortgages. 
I didn't raise that money for the land- 
lords; and I am here to-day to find out 
whether you're going to give it to the 
landlords? [Cries of "No! No! "J 

Mr. Redpath. — Faith, I think that 
if the Irish people pay over American 
money to the landlords, the best thing 
that could happen to Ireland would be 
^ blight of the men and let the ould 



seed die out anil wait till the young 
crop r)f champions get ripe, f Laughter 
an<l ( hcers.] 1 know that ine young 
Irish children — the new croj) — are go- 
ing to assert their rights. 

At the house where I l>oard in Dub- 
lin 1 heard the lady laughing the other 
day, and 1 asked her why .she was 
lau-iiin.:;. She said she had just come 
from the back-yard where her < hildren, 
two giris and a boy, were playing. The 
lH)y was marching up and down with a 
broomstick on his shoulder like a gun, 
and the girls were pretending to be 
weeping beside a lot of boards that 
were thrown down. 

The lady askeil what was the matter. 

The boy said: "We're playing at 
evictions, and the constables have torn 
down our house, and I'm waiting till 
the landlord comes to shoot him." 
[** 1 lear, hear," antl cheers,] 

The young crop is all right and I've 
faith in the ould seed too. [Laughter.] 

A Voice. — " Down with the con- 
stables." 

Mk. RijipATir. — No ; let them alone. 
Most of them are right good fellows 
with Irish hearts; they sympathize 
with their people ; they know they arc 
doing mean work, but it is their duty, 
and ihey are not the men to blame. 
[Ajiplause.] Now, I'll tell you how the 
Irish land agitaticm looks to :sx\ .Ameri- 
can. When any one asks for money 
from an American he never gets :t un- 
less there is a good reason for giving it. 
J before we would i)ay rent we would 
ask a landlord for his title. Sui^^{)i»e 
the Irish people were to do that, ^^^i^ 
would be the result ? ^\^, 

There are three good and valid ^^f. 
to land, and only three. The besA {g 



would be a title from the Creator ^^ ^-y 
Bible tells us that Moses gave that^^* 
Nobody could dispute such a title. »1 ,' ^*i 
then, Closes never was in Ireland .'(je '\ 
so we needn't discuss this supreme it * 
to land. The next best title to la-w . \ 
founded on the truth that the la fti . 
a country belongs to all the pcop4 ifj ) 
the country. Now if all the peopkU; *i [ 
their representatives, give tides \olt i 
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'ITic Rev. James CorlKUt was moved 
to the chair, which was comimsetl i)f a 
siook of o.ils. 

The Rev. .Nfr. CorKtt praise*! the 
people for ha\ing exhihilcJ siuh a 
spirit c>f independence in conning lo 
liie defense of the ri;;hls of their own 
class. lie exphiine<l some circum- 
stances connected with the hohUngs, 
and then introduce! I Mr. James Red- 
j)ath, who was received with loud 
cheers for *• the Stars and Siri|K»s/' 
♦* The land of the free and the home 
of the brave," etc. 

.\Ir. Redpatli praise<l the patriot 
priest who had hrou^^hl out his ]>eople 
last si)ring and i)lanied the-.e oats mider 
the very shadow of Kritish bayonets — 
for the (onstabulary, angry ami armed, 
were there th.it day. W here were they 
to-day? Con«|uered by an unarmeil 
antl heroic jiriest and people. [Cheers.] 
This should teach the Irish nati(Mi a 
lesson— the irresistible force of moral 
courage and determination. Mr. Red- 
])alh then made an appeal for union of 
action and harmony aimmg Irishmen 
of all clashes. I le reviewed brielly 
the history of Ireland, and showed that 
although the I ri>h were the " fighting- 
cst " race on this planet, Kngland had 
been able to conrpier them and main- 
tain its coivjuest by making Irishmen 
fight among themselves. Air. Redpath 
spoke in eulogistic terms of the noble 
contluct of the ** barefooted ladies " 
who had shown that, whenever they 
were called on to ilo duty- work for 
'Ireland, they would rally, but he hoped 
they wouhl never do "duty-work, 
here"* for the landlords again. Mr. 
Redpath described British rule in Ire- 
land as " the most tyrannical Govem- 
mcntl on the face of the earth." 
[Loud cheers.) Why, England could 



• •* Duly-work '* is a relic of fcurlil serf 
Jahor still cnfcrcci in the West of Ireland, 
liy its terms, in a«l'Jition to exorbitant rents, 
the haplcas and helpless tenants are obliged to 
work for from one week to one month for 
their landlord every year v,-;t!iout wages, and 
to feed thcrasclvcs wuilc working. 



I not endure a heptarchy, the rule of 

! seven ^IcsjkHs, and yet she insists on 

; putting the Irish under the absolute 

! «:ontr(d, not of seven, but of seven 

thousand irresjionsible des|Kns called 

; landlords! lie contraste<l in sarcastic 

j terms the conduct of the barefooted 

' ladies before him, who cheerfully 

I worked for their country, with the 

j condut t of the Queen, who gave only 

one day's wages to the star\ing |)Oor 

of Ireland. Landlordism in Ireland 

j must die, if the Irish were ever to be 

a happy, contented, and prosfierous 

I people. [Chcx*rs.j Irish landlordism 

I had better tell its heirs and executors 

! what sized loltin it wore; for the 

I hor<»logc of time had given warning 

! that its hour of doom had come. Cut 

j IrelaniTs lil>eration must come from 

I Iri.sh unity and courage, and not from 

! Knglish justice or patnmage. He did 

i not join in the eulogiums of Bright 

! and I'orster that some Irishmen ut- 

I tered. He called them •* buck-shot 

I Quakers," and earnestly urgetl the 

tenantry to refuse to listen to picas for 

fair rents and long leases, but to insist 

on a i>easant pro|)rietary. Hall a loaf 

was fwi better than nothing if they 

couhl get the whole loaf— and the loaf 

was theirs. At the conclusion of Mr. 

Ke<lj>ath's s|)eech three cheers were 

given for him, and three more for the 

American republic. 

A large number of carts were cm- 
ployed all day in canning the oats to 
Clare Morris. When the work was 
done the largest brake, containing the 
band, followed by a long string of out- 
side cars and a number of carts loaded 
with oats, moved back to Clare Morris* 
On i)assing the residence of a landlord, 
some one shouted out: "Death to 
landlordism:" and Mr. Redpath re- 
quested the band to play a funeral 
dirge. The banrl struck up the ** Dead 
March in Saul," amid great applause. 
On the seat of the brake was a presi- 
dent of a branch of the Land I..eague^ 
carrying in his arms a sheaf of the oats. 
Every man in tlic cctrs wore an ear o( 
the com in his hat, and the ladies and 
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''BETWEEN TWO LORDS SLAINr 



children were similarly decorated. On 
arriving at the outskirts of tlie town the 
band struck up ** Sec, the con(|ucring 
hdo comes," and the streets were 



thickly lined with men, women, and 
children, who cheered for the Rev. 
Mr. Corbetl and the Irish National 
J.eague. 



vin. 

"BETWEEN TWO LORDS SLAIN." 

[ Wrilinjj lo a frifful in America from Clonbur, County (lal way, on Nfomlay, Seplcml>cr 26, 
iSSo^ Mr. Kolpatl^ tuld of an exceptional cxi>cricnce as a s|K'akcr in the West ot\Ircland.] 



I MADE a sjKcch here yesterday that 
I intended to be my last speech in 
Ireland. 1 was never in a |>osiiion that 
needed so nuich tact ami nerve. My 
firiendy Father Conway, the Catholic 
curate here, had Cf>axctl me to ]>romi.<e 
to make a sjieech at a Liml Meeting 
to be held yesterday. I was wretche<i 
after I had agree* 1 to si>enk, because I 
knew that many of the same jjcople 
would he Ucre who heard me at Lee- 
nane and Claremorris. and 1 could not 
think of any s]>cech that it would be 
proper for a stranger to make, ami 1 
woidd not rejuMt myself. As I was 
walking up and down the lane near 
the church, I noticed the image of St. 
Patritrk and that gave me an idea for 
a speech. As I w.is working it out in 
my mind, a citi/.en of the place joined 
me. One after another, seven or eight 
** outside cars '* passeil me on their 
way to the constabulnr}' head-cpiartcrs. 
Each jaunting-car had four armed con- 
stables on it. 1 asked why they were 
coming? 

^Oh!" saiil my companion, '* don't 
you know the Government has sent 
down a short-hand writer to report your 
speech to-morrow, and these constables 
arc here to protect him ? " 

That infonnation inspired me. As 
these cars reached the head oi the lane, 
a gentleman dressed in light clothing 
stop2>ed each of them and siK)ke to the 
constables. 

*• Who is that man ? " I asked. 

^ Lord Montmoms." 



"And who is he?" 

" A landlord near here," was the 
answer. 

As lather Conway drove up, — he 
had been at Ualiinrobe, — 1 looked at 
my watch. It was a (quarter before 
six. 

We staid up rather late, as the 
curate was w aiting for a friend. A little 
after ten o'c;lock a parishioner came in 
and announced that Lord Montmorris 
had been murdered, and his body found 
on the road-side about a i^ije from 
Clonbur! 

Next morning, — yesterday, — thou- 
sands of ]>et)ple came to Clonbur to 
attend the Land Meeting. 1 mingled 
among them, but heard no exj)ressions 
of Kymi>athy for the slain lord. The 
nearest approach to pity was the re- 
mark of an old woman, ** Sure, he wasn't 
worth killing I" l^ord Montmorris 
dial unwept as he had lived unloved — 
a corrupt magistrate and a protligate 
man. He had long since been bated 
and despised by all classes. Still, I 
knew how this murder would be re- 
garded in ICngland, and I suggested 
that tlie Land Meeting shoukl be i)Ost- 
pone<l. No one agreed with me that 
it would be wise to postpone it. So, I 
intist speak and denounce the murder 
among a people indifferent to it, 
and advocate social excommunication 
after 1 had been told that this sort of 
adnce mi^ht possibly be construed as 
sedition— and there was the Govern- 
ment reporter to take down my words I 
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The platfonn was built inside the 
church-grounds, and against the walls 
of the church. Right opi>osite, on the 
other side of tlie lane, were the high 
walls that inclosed a lawn that had 
once been Lord Ixil rim's estate. 
Imagine my position — l>ehind me, two 
miles away, Lord Monimorris, slain ; at 
my back, a rei>orter, who came as a 
spy and informer ; around me a crowd 
of peoj>le who had hated the mur- 
dered lorrl, anil some of whom had 
just cause to hate him ; in front of me, 
a detachment of the Irish constabulary, 
and l>ehind them the estate of Lortl 
Leitrim ! 1 stoorl between two slain 
lords, and I thought, as I rose to 
speak, I wonder if the man or men 
who killed Lord Montmorris arc cheer- 
ing me ? 'I'alk about inspiration from 
audiences— //rrt' was the regular yV/cr// 
of oratory I 

[I'his report is reprinted from the 
Castlebar Tik^raphy with one or two 
" seditious " passages supplied from 
memory within a few days after the 
delivery of the speech.] 

Rn\ Chairman^ Rn\ Fatficrs^ Ladies 
and Gentlemen : 

I have noticed that it is the custom 
of Irish audiences, in a good-natured 
way, to interrupt a speaker — sometimes 
by asking questions, and sometimes by 
interjecting remarks, not always quite 
in consonance with the views of the 
speaker. This custom has a tendency 
to divert the current of a speaker's 
thought, especially if he is not accus- 
tomed (as I am not accustomed) to 
address i)ublic audiences. I ask of you 
the favor to listen to mc in silence. 
For every man who addresses you 
should weigh well his words this day. 
Whatever he says, or may refrain from 
saying, if a single word he utters, or 
even if his silence, can be distorted by 
mnlice, your enemies will seize on it to 
seek to injure your cause. He will ha, 
charged with inciting a spirit that he 
reprobates, and approving crimes that 
he abhors. The dark deed of an indi- 
vidual, or of individuals, will be charged 
pn this community, and whoever is re- I 



garded as your friend will be hekl 
responsible for offenses of which yoa 
are as innocent as your calumniators. 

On the other side of that wall in 
front of us lies one of the estates of the 
late Ix)rd Leitrim, who was slain in 
Donegal. Two miles 1>ehincl us lies 
the body of Lord Montmorris, who 
was sla'in last night. Around us are 
representatives of the armccl constabu- 
lary by whom the town is garrisoned. 
At my side is a reporter, paid by the 
(lovemment to write down every word 
we utter here. It is a time to be brave^ 
but to be wise as well ; to proclaim the 
truth, but to give no weaiK>ns to your 
enemies. 

I^t me congratulate John Bright 
that at last I sec a ])eaceful audience 
assembled in Ireland to discuss their 
grievances without having detachments 
of constabulary, with loaded muskets» 
among them ; that the time has come 
when the constabulary, although diejr 
are here, attend your meetings as pri- 
vate gendemen. [Applause.] 

It was time that these outrages on 
the right of free speech .should cease, 
or that John Bright should withdraw 
from a Government that practiced 
them, or that Americans should Uot 
out the name of that man, as a lost 
leader, from the roll of Englishmen 
whom they have lx:en taught to love. 

I hope when next I visit Irclandt I 
shall be able to report that not onlr 
have the constabulary been removed, 
but that John Bright no longer sullies 
his once noble record by consenting to 
belong to a Government that still em* 
ploys stenographic spies I 

The tragic death of the unhappy 
lord who lies dead to-day will be 
charged by your enemies to the land 
agitation. I never heard the name of 
the dead lord until a day of two ago^ 
and I had already forgotten it when 
the dreadful crime of last night brought 
it to every man's lips. But this I do 
know — that wherever in Ireland the 
Land league is strong, there not one 
drop of the blood of sheep or cattle 
or of man has been shed* Here^ as 
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you all know, the I^nd League was 
weak, and you know how the landlords 
in this ncighlx>rhoo<i tricil to suppress 

Ix>rd Montniorris dead is a stronger 
ally of Irish landlordism than Lord 
Montmorris living. 'Ihe man or the 
men who slew him have not injured 
I rush landlordism. 'Ihey have injured 
ihc cause of the Irish tenantry — for 
alihough you are innocent, the land- 
lords have still the car of lCuroi>e and 
your defense wiil not be heard there. 
O'Conncll said thai whoever commils a 
crime slrcngdiens the enemy. The 
crimes of the Irish landlords have 
strcnglhenctl your cause in America. 
Euro|K: is lieginning to listen to the 
story of yourwnmgs, ami, if you avoid 
crimes and sternly repress them, the 
vcrtiict of Christendom will soon be 
rendered in your favor. Kvery crime 
delays the <lny of jnslice to irelaml. 
Give violence no countenance, but re- 
gard every criminal as your enemy. 

Dut ilo not submit in silence to slan- 
ders! Give blow for blow, an«l spare 
no man who lil>els you! I.et me set 
you an example! In the last num- 
ber of the yatctirnth Ccntutyy Jamc*s 
Anthony Froude, the most malig- 
nant enemy of the Irish race, charac- 
terizes the assassination of Lord 
Leitrim as an agrarian outrage, and 
then dares, I am toM, to call the noble 
patriots v.ho surroun«l Mr. i'amell 
•* tlie patrons of anarchy and defenders 
of assassination.*' 1 am talking now, 
am I not, to hundreds of men and wo- 
men who knew Lord Leitrim and were 
his tenants ? [Sliouts of " Ves ! " from 
the audience.] Did Lord Leitrim not 
bear the reputation of being one of the 
vilest lepers in social life ? | Shouts of 
** Ycsl ••] Don't his tenants say that he 
flung a score at least of young girls into 
thebrothelsof Liveqxjol and New York? 
(•*Yes!''| Was not that his reputa- 
tion? [••Yes!"] Is it not believed 
by everyone that he waskillctl on ac- 
<:ount of his personal olVenses ? [ ** Yes I '* j 
Yes; these facts are as well known in 
Galway and Donegal as the similar 



offenses of Nero and of Henry the 
Kighth. Yet Frou<le ilares to charge 
the Irish political leaders with being 
" pairons of assassination," because this 
lepro.is Lord Leitrim was slain. 1 
denounce James Anthony Froude be- 
fore Christendom as the patron of se<luc- 
tion and the defencler of debauchery. 
[Loud cheers. J It is time to talk 
jilainly, and to brand the slanderers of 
your rare as they desene. (Cheers.) 
1 dare James Anthony Froude to say 
that he would have introducc*<l his wife 
or daughter to Lfjril Leitrim. f Cheers.] 
I Turning to the (Jovernment reporter:] 
Has John P.right's spy got that down ? 
fClieers from the audience.] 

I am not defending the slayer of 
Lord Leitrim : I nm only vindicating 
the Irish character. Assassination 
heljts no good cause. Napoleon said 
that in war a blunder is worse than a 
crime ; and assn^sination is not only a 
crime, but a blunder. I will tell you 
how to obtain your just rights without 
a crime, without shedding one drop of 
blood, without doing anything that the 
Queen of ICngland does not do, that 
the aristocracy of Lngland have not 
<lonc for generations, that the Irish 
landlords do not countenance at this 
hour, and tliat the Catholic Church has 
not sanctionetl and practiced for cent- 
uries. I will not tell you to do any- 
thing in conflict with British laws and 
the British Constitution. Now, don't 
frown when I say Uritish Constitution! 
My friends, it is true of the Dritish Con- 
stitution wliat the old lady said of the 
doctrine of total depravity : " It's a 
very good thing if it's only lived up 

to!" [Laughter.] 

land has been that 

have been able to take advantage 

the Hritish Constitution ! 

Why have the landlords so much 
greater power in Ireland then in any 
other civilized country ? You know, 
but the world <loes not know, and, 
therefore, it is so hard for foreign na- 
tions to understand your wrongs. The 
dcspotfc power of the Irish landlords 
comes from the fact that there is no 
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The trouble in Ire- K 
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diversity of industry in Irclan*! — that 
in this wesicm country every one must 
live by the soil, or r//V*. Why are tlierc 
no manufactures here? JJccause Mn^- 
land destroyed the woolen manu- 
factures in Willi.im of Onm^^e's 
time, and then |)n»hihiled the e.stal)- 
li>hment of other industries for V^\^^ 
general 'vjns. She has given the soil 
of Ireland to aliens ; her laws have 
imperiously i prevented the transfer of 
the soil ; and she has thus made it 
impossible to develop the mineral an<l 
even the fishing resources of the West. 
Her evil eye has blighted every in- 
tlustry, e\ce|)ling agriculture only, 
and that industr)* she sulTers to exi-it at 
the price of the serfdom of tho tillers 
of the soil. She makes the landlord 
the absolute master of the lives and 
fortunes of her j)ooi>le. lie can drive 
them into tiie road-si«le, or into the 
poor-house, or inlo exile, or into the 
grave; leaving the land a d.serl, <jr a 
gamc-cover,or a grazing farm ; »Ieslroy- 
ing every vilh'.ge trade, and evory call- 
ing, and every profession at his sover- 
eign will and jileasure, an<l th jn blas- 
pheming the (Jod v%ho ma<le this 
eartl) for the peo;,le thereof by calling 
this iKardc.-s, l!iis heathen system, the 
enforcement of the ri;;hts of property. 
'I'he landlord confiscates not the 
wages r)f toil only, but llie visible re- 
sults of it ; and this is not defended 
by Knglisii opinion only, but enforced 
by Knglish law. Whoever dares to 
deny the right of any man to drive an 
innocent j)eop]e inlo exile is called 
a communist by these brawling par- 
asites of the greatest con:munists on 
earth \ 

To destroy the i)0wer of the land- 
lord you r.iu;.t refuse to help him in 
his cruel work of eviction and confis- 
cation. If a landlord evicts a poor 
tenant, do not lake that farm, nor 
work on it for any one; you violate no 
law in refusing to take or to labor on 
such a farm, but you do rivet the 
chains of your people if you do not 
refuse to take it, or do not refuse to 
work on it. (To the reporter:] Has 



John l^right*s spy got that down? 
[Laughter.) 

I Jut if a man d*h's take a farm from 
which a poor tenant has l)ecn evicted, 
I conjure you to do him no Ixxlily 
harm. | To the re|M)rter:| (let ready, 
John liHghl's sjiy ! Ait toward him 
as the Queen of Kngland wouKI act to 
yt)u if she lived in Clonbur! Act 
toward his wife as the (^ueen of Kng- 
land would act toward your goo<I wife 
if she lived in Clonbur! Act toward 
his children as the (Juc^cn of Kngland 
would act towanl your chihlrcn ! The 
Queen of Kngland would not speak to 
you, she would not speak to yotir 
wife, she would not speak to your 
children. She wouhl not regard you, 
your wife, nt)r your children ' as her 
C'pials. Now, imitate the Queen of 
ICngland, and don*t speak to a land- 
grabber, nor to a land-grabljer's wife^ 
n«)r to a land-grabl>er*s children. 
(Cheers. I Tiny are not jw/r eiiuais! 
Do as the (^ueen of Kngland docs, 
and you v. ill violate no law of Kngland! 
[To the reporter:] H;is John Bright's 
sjiy got that down ? [Laughter.] OhI 
my friends, Ik: loyal ! | I«aughter.] 

If a land-grabber conies to town, 
and want? to sell anything, don't do 
him any ba<lily harm ; only act as the 
rich landlords in Mayo and Gal way 
have acted toward my friend from 
(!lare Morris here [pointing to Mr. 
(lorilon, who stood on the platform). 
\'ou all know that Mr. (fordon is the 
best boot-maker in Connaught [cries 
of " Sure we do !" " He is, indcecrj, and 
that he once employed about a dozen 
workmen. He made all the boots and 
shoes for the gentry in this part of the 
country. Just as soon as he addressed 
a Land League meeting, his custom 
fell off, the landlords wouldn't buy 
. shoes from him, and my friend Gordoo 
was almost ruined. Now, imitate these 
landlords. If you see a land-grabber 
going to a shop to buy bread, or cloth- 
ing, or even whisky, go you to the 
shop-keeper at once; don't threaten 
him; it is illegal to threaten any ooe^ 
you know ; just say to him tliat undd 
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British law he has the undoubted right, 
that you wont clispute, to sell his 
goods to any one,— <lc»n't forget to say 
all that, — but that there is* no liritish 
law to coni|X!l you to buy another 
penny^s wortli from him, .nnd that you 
will never again do it as long as you 
live, if he sells anything to a land-grab- 
ber. Tlie landlords wont buy their 
boots from Mr. (Gordon because he is 
joyr friend ; now, ilon*l you buy your 
goods from any sho|»-keei>er who is 
their fnend. (Cheers.) [I'o the re- 
porter : J Has John Unght's spy got 
that down? 

I>on't buy anything from a land- 
grablxrr. This |K)licy is truly loyal 
and conscr\ative llritish |>olicy. The 
British laws make it almost ini])ossible 
ibr 3~ou to buy a lot of ground from a 
landlord — so d<m't buy anything from 
his friends until they refK^al their laws. 
Imitate the lamtlords! (To the re- 
porter:] Has John Ilri^ht's spy got 
that doniTi ? [ l^iughlei-. J 

If the land-grabl>er sends his children 
to school, <lon*i drive them away. They 
have the right to go there. Act as the 
Queen of England would act if your 
children forcetl their way to the same 
school rnith her children. Take your 
children away, [.\pplause.] Vou have 
a right to do so, and if you did so it 
would j;oon cause some of the teach- 
ers who have l>een muzzled by the 
landlords to Inxome advocates of your 
rights. [Cheers.] [To the reporter :] 
Has John Hright's spy got that down ? 
[Laughter.] 

If the land-^abbcr goes to the Mass, 
don*t drive him away. One by one, 
quietly ^nd decently, without disturb- 
ing the ser\ices, go out of the church, 
and leave him and his family alone with 
the 1 driest, lliey need praying for. 
[Laughter.] If a noisy and drunken 
man entered the church, the priest 
would tell you to withdraw, so that 
there might be no disturbance in the 
chapeL Act in the same way when 
the land-grabber enters it— for he is 
worse than a drunkard and' a brawler. 

For centiuries the royal families and 



the aristocracies of Europe and the 
landed gentry of Ireland have socially 
excommunicated — they call it os- 
tracized — whole classes and profes- 
sions, and even races. Follow their 
example, not in the interests of social • 
pride, but in the interests of sacred 
principle — and they will find that this 
sword is two-ctlgcd, an<l that they have 
no longer a monopoly of the hilt I 
(Cheers.] Surely, my friends, if kings 
can do no wrong, and if aristocracies 
are the nobility, and if tlic gentry are in 
fact, as well as pretense, a superior 
class — you would not only violate no 
law, but you woulil be entitled to great 
praise for imitating tlieir illustrious ex- 
ample. [Cheers.] [To the reporter:] 
Has John Uright's sjiy got that down t 
[Laughter.] 

This is no new ]>olicy. I am advo- 
cating only a new application of an 
ancient policy. Once Kurope was a ^ 
vast camp of armed men. And yet we 
read that tlie haughtiest emperor of 
ICurope was once forced to kneel in 
the snow, a su))pliant, for three days 
and nights at the door of a priest who 
had not an armed soldier to obey his 
ortlers. What i>owcr brought the ar- 
mored prince to the feet of the unanned 
Po|)e ? It was the terrible weapon of 
religious excommunication. That weap- 
on you cannot wield in defense of your 
rights ; but the next keenest weapon — 
the |)owcr of social excommunication 
— is yours, and no law of the state nor 
of the church forbids you to draw it. ' 
[To the rei>orter:) Has John Brigbt's 
spy got that down ? 

[Pointing to the statue of St. Patrick T 
over the church door, Mr. Redpath -'' •^ 
continued:] * 

Since the sandals of St. Patrick first \ 
pressed the soil of pagan Ireland — since 
he planted here, never more to be over- 
thrown, the radiant banner of the 
Christian faith, there never yet has 
sprung from the illumined heart of any ' 
Irish patriot a project so worthy of that 
flag and that faith as the movement 
that the Land League is now sending 
forth its heralds to summon you to join. 
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Its creed is pure ; its ways are wise ; 
its aim is divine. It is the latest and 
the ripest fruit of the sacred seeds that 
St Patrick sowed. [Applause.] 

The saints and heroes of a century 
that has been dead for centuries de- 
voutly prayed and bravely fought for 
the recovery of the Holy Sepulcher and 
the rescue of the Holy l^nd from the 
" infidel Saracens." Von are called to 
a kindreiUcrusa<le — to rescue the holy 
land of Ireland from the infidel Sara- 
cens of the nineteenth century — the 
Irish landlords I Never has "The l.sle 
of Saints" given birth to a man so 
saintly that his white robes would have 
been sullied by fighting the baides 
of this new crusade. Ah, no! they 
would have shone with a more lu- 
minous purity thereby.. [Cheers and 
ajiplausc.J 

Ami in this holy land there is a prize 
more precious than even that empty 
sepulcher, forever sacred, in which once 
lay buried the Holy Hody. Vouknow 
Wh(i it wlis Who said that whoso feeds 
the hungry, and clothes the naked, and 
breaks the chains of the captive, gives 
bread to, and raiment, and liberates, 
not the earthly disciple needy, but the 
Heavenly Master in want. This sub- 
lime and sacred utterance consecrates 
and sanctifies the West of Ireland — 
this old home of wrinkled sorrow — as 
the Holy Land of our day, the Holy 
Land in which, ragged and hungry, and 
at the mercy of men without mercy, 
the living Lord Himself inhabits every 
wretched hovel in these sterile hill- 
foots and these stony mountain-slopes. 
[Loud cheers.] 

It is a heroic Christian crusade — 
this bloodless warfare that you are 
waging — for the recovery of the holy 
land of Ireland for the people of Ire- 
land. 

The Saracens were called . robbers 
because they held a Holy Land by 
virtue of a military conguest. The 
Saracens were called infidels because 
they did not believe in the truths of 
the Christian religion. For the same 
reasons, and by the same token, are 



not the great landlords of the West of 
Ireland the infidel Saracens of our day? 
You can tell a man*s real religion in 
one way only — not by listening to what 
he says, but by looking at what he 
does. Ity a cutUe-fish ihetoric a man 
may hide the truth, but his acts will 
betray him. [Cheers.) 

What is the real religion of the great 
landlonls of the West of Ireland? 
Translated into words — ^not by their 
lips, but by their deeds—the religion of 
these landlonls is the most purely 
pagan religion of any age or of any 
race on this planet to-ilay. [Loud 
ap))lausc.J 

I shall not sully my lips by repeating 
every article of the lan<llord*s creed, ' 
but I shall quote two or three of the 
more fun»lamental dogmas of it. 

The first article of the landlord's 
creed is this: ** I Ixjlievc that the 
Creator intended that the land of a 
country slmuld be owned, not by the 
native inhabitants of the country, but 
by any accidental conqueror of the 
country, and that it should be divided, 
not even among the/Soldiers who made 
that confiscation possible, but exclu- 
sively among a few favorite officers 
wlio strengthened and extended the 
power of a foreign king, or among the 
p.irasites of a regal court, who served 
his .selfish purposes, or flattered hb 
vanity, or yielded to his lust.** On 
these two dead branches of a upas- 
tree hang most of the titles of the 
great landed proorietors of Ir^and 
to-day. 

The second article of the landlord's 
creed is like, unto the first article. It 
reads : " I believe that the land of Ire- 
land and the people of Ireland were 
created for the sole purpose of admin- 
istering to the comfort and conven- 
ience of the Irish landlords.** [Load 
applause.] You all know, men of 
Galway, with how remorseless a thor- 
oughness the great landlords of the 
West of Ireland have enforced this 
article of their heathen creed. Thoo* 
sands of schools, and churches, and 
villages in the West of Ireland ; tens 
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of thousands of the cabins of the 
toilers of the soil and of the sea ; an<l 
humlrcds of thousnnils of lahorcrs, and 
imxhanics, and artisans, and Icacliers, 
and scholars, and |>riests — by in(h'vid- 
uals, an*l by districts — have been 
sticpt away as if a pestilence ha<l 
j>assed over thcni, throughout all this 
Land of Sighs, hy these herechtary 
•* Huns anil Van<fals," who use not 
llic ilaming sword of a ** scourge of 
God," but the civil decree of the proc- 
ess-server — Huns who hide their 
cowardly heads in foreif;n gambling 
hells; Vandnis who hire a native 
constabulary to dc*stroy the homes 
of the ]>eo|»!e of Ireland. |l«oud 
cheers.] 

'ITic third article of the In milord's 
creed Is that the Irish family has no 
rights that the Irish gamekeeper is 
bound to resj>ect; that whenever the 
littJc holfling of the fanner, by his 
own toil, or by the toil of his fore- 
fathers, reclaimc^l from barrenness, is 
neccssarj* for the welfare of his harc*s 
and rabbits and grouse, the fathers, 
and mothers, and little ones must l>e 
driven out that the ground game and 
wild fowl nuy fatten. | Applause.] 
Every one of you am testify 
that the tourist tra\eling from the 
sea in any direction in this county must 
pass through a wild and desorted 
country, desolated not by contiuerors 
in Uie interc*st of their race, but by 
landlords in the interest of their 
rabbits. 

Americans regard their Government 
as an organization for the protecticm 
of the rights of men. The Irish land- 
lords regard the British Government 
as an institution, not for the protection 
of human rights, but for the more per- 
fect conscr\ation of feudal preroga- 
tives—prerogatives everywhere, else- 
where, even in England, either so 
tempered by usage that they have lost 
their ancient power to opi)ress, or 
abotished by law, or abrogated by 
custom or contempt 

The people of England and Scot- 
land are governed by the laws of Eng- 



land. If the people of Ireland were 
govemeil by the laws of England, then 
their grievances might be justly, how- 
ever ungenerously, classified as senti- 
mental grievances. 

iJut the West of Irelaml is not gov- 
erned by the peo|)le nor by the laws 
of Knglan<l, excei)ting as they are 
auxiliaries to the despotic government 
of the landlords. The people of 
ICnglanil would not endure the wrongs 
you suffer from the tyranny of the 
landlonis ; nor, I believe, would they 
permit you to endure tliem if they 
knew the true story of your wrongs. 
Hut, breathing the moral malaria of 
London s<n ial life, that so soon poi- 
sons even Irish i^arliamentary patriots, 
the lea<lers ol' the Hritish parties and 
the Uritish press — and es|)ecially the 
self-named " Liberal" journals — papers 
like the Ihuly /\Wiv, for example, and 
the London Timcs^ edite<l by intellect- 
ual euntichs for intellectual serfs— one 
and all |)ersistently refuse to report the 
whole truth about Ireland, or to listen 
with patience to her stor>'. 

And yet, there is no more important 
<|ucslion for Eu'^land than the Irish 
(juestion, whether it is reganled from a 
national or an internaticmal point of 
view. Tiie Irish lnn<llords have made 
a tool of the 15riiiNh Government and 
a fool of the British people for genera- 
tions. When I go back to America, I 
shall say, and 1 shall prove by exam- 
ples — giving names and dates, and fig- 
ure's and estates — that there is no par- 
allel to the oppression that the Irish 
peasantry endure in all Europe to-day, 
excepting in the Christian provinces of 
Turkey, where the taxes are farmed 
out to Mohammedans. [Loud cheers.] 
These landlords haveescajn^d exposure 
before Christendom, l)ecause by their 
law of libel they can ruin any editor 
who telis of their cruelties. LVpplause. J 
Standing at my side is a Mayo editor 
who received a threatening letter from 
the great landlord in this parish, warn- 
ing him of the consequences if he did 
not publish a paragraph that the state- 
ments of your honored and heroic 
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curate were false.* That letter was a 
legal letter, written in legal terms ; not 
in a d'Hgui.ved hand, but by a solicitor. 
The laws of Knglan<l |»roicct l/onl 
Ardilaun in sending it. l»ut the law 
♦ of ICnrJish libel <loes not run in Amer- 
ica, and my Lord Double X will find 
that journalists are an international fra- 
. ternily, antl will stand by each other 

^ against any invader of their rights. 

[Cheers.] 
k What would 1mi gland have said if 

three millions of Christians had l>een 
i^ expelled from Turkey, or starved into 
\' the grave, for no offense except that 

for a single famine year they could not 
pay extortionate taxation ? Knglan<l 
would have Hung the Sultan and his 
hosts out of Kuroj)C headlong into 
Asia. IJut the Irish landlords have 
driven three millions of Irish Christians 
into their graves and from ////vr native 
^ country, and England has looked cm 
an<l helped them, and sternly punished 
every effort of the |»eople to resist this 
expul>ion. [Cheeni.J For three cent- 
uries, i!ie rule of the landloni has been 
one It )ng record of ruin and disaster; 
and yet to-day, as in the days of Crom- 
well, ti>e only remedy of the lords of 
the soil is — exile or exteniiinatc the 
Irish! Once their cry was, *♦ To hell 
or Connaught ! " Now it is, " To the 
l)Oor-housc or America I " 

Do the Driti.sh statesmen never pause 
to ask themselves whether, in continu- 
ing to be the lackeys and executioners 
of the Irish landlords — whether, in 
driving away these sore-hearted Iri.sh 



>i.Vy , * The editor was Mr. James D.ilcy, of ihc 
§4 ^» Cast lei »ar 7't/txrii/*h, who — like Mr. C)or<lon, 
1% . prcvif^u>ly rcfciTuI to— is now [May I, iSSi] 
in jail, wiihoul Irinl or accusalion, at the in- 
stance of the rc.rcarit Qwn'^t.Ts, Mr. .Secretary 
Forslcr and Mr. John Itright, who act as ihe 
pious li^ure-hcads for this infamous supj>rts- 
sionof ircc sj>ccch ami a free press in IrclamJ. 
The Lord Ardilaun is Sir Arthur Guincss, 
whose family wan "ennobled" by JSeaconsficid. 
The Cuincsscs have always l)cen partisans and 
parasites of Knglish tyranny in Ireland ; they 
have i;rown rich— and ••noble "—by selling 
Dublin |>orler, nnd tl;crcby debauching five 
generations of Idsluncn. 



exiles— they may not be sowing the 
winds that will rijKn into a hurricane 
of hatred against l^igland ? Wlicrc 
do these peasants go, who have been 
ex|>elled to give place to pheasants? 
1 M ill tell them. They go to a land 
that has not one cause to love the Brit- 
iNh (lovcrnment, and many reasons to 
hale it. iCvery Irij.h exile becomes a 
missionary of hate, to (piickcn, to keep 
alive, and to fan every spark of animos- 
ity against ICngland. [Cheers.] There 
are already in America, at the lowest 
computation, sixteen miUions of citi/.ens 
of Irish birth and Irish descent, 'llieir 
ntunbers and their inlluencc arc daily 
increa>ing. If there is any man in 
America of Irish descent who does not 
hate the British (Jovemment — barring 
here and there a solitary Orangeman— 
I never met that man, nor ever heard 
of him. 

I low is it with the native Americans? 
The Americans have a kindly reganl for 
the ICnglish |>eople; but, North and 
Soiuh, they have no gofKl-will to the 
iJrilish (iovernment. American flun- 
keys in Mnglaml often fawn on English 
society, and our embassa<lors, as in 
duly l)ound, prophesy smooth things. 
Do you know why we send poets to 
England ? Because |)oets arc of imagi- 
nation all compact; and when an 
American talks in ICngland of Ameri- 
can friendship for the British Govern- 
ment, he needs must dei)cnd wholly 
for his facts on his imagination. [Ap- 
[jlause.j But Bntish statesmen should 
know the truth ; and, however di.itaste- 
ful the truth may l)e, it is a fact that 
the leaders of the South hale the Brit- 
ish (iovernment, because they believe 
that they would have succeeded if 
ICngland had recognized their Con- 
federacy, and that the people of the 
North have neither forgotten nor for- 
given the destruction of our conuneroe 
and the hostile spirit of British states- 
men and the British press during our 
long years of national agony. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Is it wise to drive missionaries of 
hatred by the millions to America? 
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Would it not be better, looking to the 
long ftiturc, to a1)olish the system that 
furnishes fresli fuel to such a smolder- 
ing fire? 

llut what care the ln\h landlords ? 
Wliat care they for an American 
aDiance? 'llicy must keep their ral»- 
iMts and get their rents, even shoiihl 
races perisli or empires grapple in the 
strife. 

Tlic crecil of the landlonl is pagan- 
isni« I1ie fruit of his rule is serfdom. 

Don*t be afraid of hard names. 
These pagans rail you communists, 
because you demand |)casant i>roprie- 
tary. Why, all the great mmds of 
motlem ]K)litica1 science have advo- 
cated the institution of |)easant pro- 
prietary ; and, what is l>cttcreven than 
their approval, the example of a f>ros- 
perity unjKirallcled before, wherever 
peasant proprietary has lieen estal)- 
lished^ is the conclusive and irrefutable 
answer to these brawling inanities. 
What was statesmanshij) with Harden- 
burg and Stein in Oermany cannot be 
communism with ramell and Davitt 
in Connaught. [Cheers. J 

WTio opposes the lancflords ? The 
Land League. [Cheers for the Land 
League.] 

What is its creed ? 'Hie Land 
League teaches that God endowed all 
mien with eciual rights to the soil ; that 
the land of a country is the property 
of the whole people of the country, 
which they alone can alienate, and 
then only in ])erpetual trust, always 
subject to such laws as shall promote, 
not the selfish interests of a class, 
but the general prosperity; that the 
system that breeds, and for centuries has 
Ined, hunger in hovels, wretchedness 
in ragSy indigence and ignorance — 
empty stomachs and empty heads — to 
Uie end that rich brewers may hunt 
over the sites of ancestral homesteads, 
and rich brokers* may mock Heaven 
by attempting to revive feudalism in 



* ManT of Mr. Mitchell-Haiiy't tenants 
woe at thb meeting. 



the nineteenth century^that pheasants 
may fatten and |)easants grow gaunt— 
that the existing system of feudal land 
tenure in the West of Ireland is in its 
origin in)n)oral, deK))otir in its govern- 
ment, and by its inlhience destrticlive 
alike of material |iros|ierity and intel- 
lectual development-— an<l that, there- 
fore, having being weighed in the 
balances of time and found wanting, it 
shall be thrown down an<l destroyed 
utterly and forever. [Cheers.] 'I'hc 
triumph of the Land League will be a 
triumph of civili/.ation over barbarism 
—a triumph of demorracy over feudal* 
ism — a triumph of human rights over 
bloo<l-rusted prerogatives. 

Again, men of Cialway, it is the old 
battle with new banners and new war- 
cries, but waged against the same old 
foe. 

Again, it is the auroral dawn of a 
civilization of lilKTty and light that is 
dispelling the Kgyptian darkness of an 
ancient despotism. 

Again, it is the people against the 
aristocracy. 

Again, it is the spirit of St. Patrick, 
with unlifted hands, invoking the aid 
of Heaven against the oppressors of 
God's ix)or. 

Under which banner, men of Gal- 
way, will you fight — under the green 
banner of the Irish saint, or under th^ 
black flag of the Irish lord ? [Cries of 
"St. Patrick," and cheers.] "Choose 
ye this day whom ye will serve," and 
having chosen, stand finn, listening to 
the voice of no charmer, charm he 
ever so wisely; and, ere long, witiiout 
a crime, but without a doubt, Ireland 
will be held by her people and tiPed 
for her people, and, once thus held, 
this prayer-perfumed Isle of Saints, the 
home and altar of the Virgin Mother 
of the Nations, who has wept for cent- 
uries in grief, but never once blushed 
in shame, at the slaughter of her first- 
boni, slain for the sweet love of her— 
this Holy Land of Ireland, for a thou- 
sand generations to come,; liberated 
from tyranny and luminous with vir- 
tue, will be the chosen heritage and 
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pcq)etual inheritance of the Irish 
race. [Loud and long-<:ontinucd 
cheering.] 

"Mr. Kedpath/' says the Dublin 
Nation^ "was serenaded at the resi- 



dence of Father Conway in the evening 
by two bands and a great concourse of 
|>eo|>]e. He made a second speech, 
which he announced would behisiaie- 
weil s|)eech in Ireland." 



IX. 

ST. BRIDGICT AND BRIDGET. 



[This speech, published in the IV>ston /V//»/, is prcccdc<l by a IcUer from Mr. Rcdpath, 
dated New York, l)occml>cr 3, iSNo, in which he writes: •• Mv dkar lk)YLK 0'Rkii.LY: As 
you h.ive published ihe speeches ihal I delivered in Ireland, I send you a speech that I wrote ^ 
I'f delivered in America, but which must remain an uns|H>kcn Ki)eech, iK'cause I cannot read 
it aloud. You liked my other s|weches, but this is the s|icech /like. I inlende<l to make it 
in res|>onsc to the loa'it of * St. Hrid^^et an<l Bridget,* at the little supi>cr you and my other Irish 
friends promised me at my next visit to Tioston. I wrote it one <lay in I >ublin, aliout three 
months ago, after I hatl come liack from Mayo, and had again seen the agonies of separation at 
the railway stations — scenes that nearly drove mc wild last winter, and that I can never recall 
without keen suffering. The thoughts these scenes give rise to I noted down, intending, by and 
^ by, to put them into a more {KTfect form. lUit I send them as 1 wrote them, with only two or 
three sbght alterations. I ain never <lelivcr the s|)ccch, Ix^causc when I come to tell of the 
partings 1 do not see 'the words 1 wrote, but the agonies I witnessed, ami my heart chokes. If 
you care to publish it, you can do so and welcome. Ever your friend, James Rkdpatii.**] 



THICK K was once a saint in Ireland 
who bore the name of Bridget. 
From the nature of the discussions, 
largely carried on by American ladies, 
that appear from time to time in the 
Boston dailies, I long ago came to the 
conclusion that, if a consensus of Yan- 
kee opinion could be obtained, it would 
be found to be a quite common belief 
in our beloved land that St. Bridget left 
no successor of her own name. 

" One-half of the world does not 
know how the other half lives." This 
, / Tanious utterance is the dim shadow of 
^ a finger-post that shows how far away 
j'N yet is the good time coming, foreseen 
A g- the poets and the prophets. A cent- 
^ ury often separates our kitchens and 
our parlors. The struggle that is going 
on in Europe to-day between the Com- 
ing and the Past, between Democracy 
and Feudalism, is felt, in another form, 
in almost every wealthy household in 
America. There, in the Old World, 
Feudal Oppression still strives to 
conserve its power to dominate and 
debase ; here, in the New World, the 



homes of the nineteenth century arc 
often made unhaj>py by the mischief 
that it has already wrought. ITiere, 
the oppression of the feudal classes has 
driven millions into hovels .so wretched, 
and has kept them in squalor so foul; 
it has forced them to lodge in cabins, 
without other floors than the damp 
earth, without stoves, without grates, 
without mirrors, without wash-stands, 
without wash-tubs, without towels, w^ith- 
out sheets, without blankets, often 
without windows and without chim- 
neys ; it has doomed the young Irish 
peasant girls and Irish peasant mothers, 
and the ^ray-haired Irish grandmothers, 
and even the great-grandmothers, to go 
for months, and sometimes for years, 
without shoes and stockings,. without 
decent underclothing, without any sin- 
gle article of feminine adornment or 
luxury ; it has fed them for generations 
on a diet iit only for the beasts that 
perish— on potatoes or Indian meal and 
skim-milk thrice a day, with meat only 
once or twice a year; it has kept them 
in compulsory ignorance for so many 
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centuries fKist, and up to a |>cn(Kl 
mitliin the memory of men slill living, 
by every device that selfishness could 
devise and cruelly could enforce, feudal 
Englamlhns so pitilessly su))pressed the 
Irish intellect ami oppresse<l the Irish 
heart that, when it coronates its crimes 
by cxjK'lling the Irish |#<»or by ( ily-fulls 
from the land of their birth, her cham- 
pions have found it easy to cc)nvert 
other nations, and especially our peo- 
ple, t<i their own infamous creed that 
tlie sufferings of the Irish j»eople are 
the natural result of their own vi<es 
and faults of chnracter. I'Jighind, by 
her j>olicy in Ireland, — not for this or 
any one generation only, hut for seven 
reel centuric*s, — has {%ii\ and lodge<l the 
Irish i>easantry as we feed our pigs — 
although Amcricum fanners h.)use their 
pigs in greater comfort. I'jigland has 
sternly an<l remorselessly, for seven 
hundred years, kept the Irish peas-intry 
outside the pale (»f Kuropean civiliza- 
tion, by a wall made of bayonets; an<l 
now, when she hurls them by the mill- 
ion into our complex and aftluent civil- 
ization, when we find their children 
awkward in the handling of utensils 
tliat they had never even heard of at 
home, careless as to a cleanliness that 
it was im|»ossible to cultivate in their 
dark ami smoky cabins, and apt — 
as all newly emancipated j»eople nre 
apt — to forget that discipline is not only 
not incom])atible with social <lemoc- 
nic}% but essential to an order based on 
liberty, — England, by her hirelings and 
parasites jxiinting to poor ** Patrick's " 
and •* Bri<lget*s " short-comings, plays 
the |>art of " Dick Deadeye " with the 
pomp of a *• Turxeydrop," and says : 
•* I told you so ! I told you so ! '* 

WTien I was in Ireland 1 found that 

whatever the British tourists said 

about the Irish pr^asants, as a general 

' ' rule, was the exact opposite of the 

I trutlu When Jhe Southern " Ku- 

Klux •• shouted that the negroes were 

I commitdng outrages, ever)'body knew, 

\ if he had studied the history of the 

{ ten years after Appomattox, that the 

1 luuas of the blacks had been doing 



some mischief, and were trying to 
conceal it. It is the same in Ireland. 
The methods and the aiM)logies for 
tyranny are essentially the same in 
every country. It is always the rich 
roblx?r who shouts "Slop thief." In' 
Ireland, it is the landed class who 
commit agrarian outrages — who ac- 
cuse the landless toilers of agrarian 
outrages. And, in the case of Bridget, 
it is the class who have kept her in 
enforceil ignorance at home, and in 
compulsory penury, who should Ixi 
hehl responsible for her ignorance of 
the machinery of ojnileiice in America. 
She is not to blame, and she ought not . 
to J>e blamed for it. When our Amer- 
ican ladies sulVer annoyance at Brid- 
get's want of skill, they should not be 
angry at their servant, l)ut at feudal 
Kngland, for it. Anil, if they would 
take the trouble to try and learn from 
their ** Irish servant-girls" the true ^ 
story of their life at home, they would 
sometimes make a discovery that 
wouhl surely astound them — that St. 
Bridget had left successors who bore 
her name; that many of these Irish 
servant-girls, who so often "try" 
American patience by their ignorance, 
and provoke American ])Ctulancc by 
their awkwardness, have braved dan- 
gers of the sea and perils of the un- 
known lands that the Puritan .saints 
have been almost canoni/ed for con- 
fronting ; and that they have faced 
and overthrown temptations which 
Catholic saints have been canonized 
for resisting. They might discover at 
llie .same moment that some of the , 
traits that American ladies most \ 
strongly condemn in the character of j^ 
their "hired girls" are neither vie h 
nor faults, but only the reverse sides o^»^ 
the medals of the heart that bear on 
the other sides the sacred figures of 
self-sacrifice and filial aflfection. 

New Kngland, on its " Forefathers' 
Day," celebrates the heroism of the 
Puritans who crossed unknown seas 
to a land unknown — who faced the < 
known terrors of the ocean and the 
unknown terrors of the wilderness— I 
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" that liicy might worshij) Goil accorcl- 
inj( lo the dictates of their conscience.** 
1 hon(»r New Kngland for honoring 
these herot*s, and I <]o not condemn 
New Kngland for forgetting to re- 
nieml)cr that these l*iiritans had their 
faults ; that they, too — these fugitives 
from rehgious oppression — l)eramc in 
their turn the oppressors of other men 
who sought to worship (»<m1 according 
to the (hctates of thrlr consciences. 
lUit, if ever the Irish race in America 
establish a ** Foremothers* Day/* 1 
shall regard them as cowards if they 
d«) not j)lace side by side with the 
Pilgrim fail;ers of the seventeenth 
century the Irish servant-girls of the 
nineteenth century. Jleroism is hero- 
ism, whether it sings psalms or says 
its beads ; whether it lands <m 
JMymouth Kock or at Castle (lardcn ; 
wliether the motive that inspires it is 
love of (Jod or love of man, of 
Heaven or home. 

W'e have all seen the " Departure of 
the Pilgrims from Holland." New 
England genius has drawn aside the 
thi< k curtain, woven by the jealous 
spirit of three centuries to conceal it ; 
ami, throwing on that immortal scene 
the tender lights of i)0etry and paint- 
ing, it has exhibited that kneeling 
group, with bended knees and hands 
clasped ii) prayer, as they were read/ 
to embark on a stormy sea for an in- 
hospitable shore. 

In the West of Ireland, this very 
year, 1 have witnessed many scenes 
more pathetic and as noble : grouj)s 
of young Irish maidens clinging to 
their sobl>ing mothers, and weeping, 
and shrieking, and quivering in an- 
guish, and tearing themselves away ; 
and then trying to enter the cars, but 
instandy rushing back again, and 
wildly clasi)ing the desolate old women 
to their bursting hearts once more. 
Suddenly, the whistle of the engine 
sounded; and then arose such a 
chorus of sobs and shrieks and moans ; 
there was such a frantic flinging up of 
trembling and wrinkled arms to 
Heaven ; there were such tumultuous 



outbursts of passionate dcs|>air in that 
ancient tongue that centuries ofsorrow 
have consecratecl to the lH>ly sacrauieDt 
of human su fieri ng^ that I have been 
forced again an<l again to rush away 
and hi<le from the ap))a1ling s|>ct:tacK: 
of hojHrless anguish. And yet 1 was 
only a looker-on ; an<l yet 1 knew 
that these young girls were K**ing from 
a worse than an Kgyptian house o( 
boi.dage to a better than a Hebrew 
Land of Promise. 

Why <lid they go ? Not lo cscaiic 
religious |)ersecution, nor even to ad- 
vance their worldly ambition ; not 
from the love of a<lventure, nor from a 
haired of ht)me; for no Irish girt 
would ever leave her native larnl if 
she could live in comf(»rt in it. They 
went, thc*se young giris, unguarded 
and untaught in the ways of the worlil, 
into the dread imknown of earthly 
life, most of them never having seen 
a steamer, nor the sea ; some of thera 
without a friend to welcome them on 
the foreign shores on which* they 
would lie landed almost |>cnniless. 
Why did they go ? Often it is to sa\TB 
their aged parents froni the terrors of 
im)>ending eviction — tftat the white- 
haired woman who l>orc them might 
die ill peace beneath the old cabin! 
roof. 

The Pilgrims were men of tough 
fdx»r, and inured to hardship. They 
went with their families. They emi- 
grated in colonies. They preferred 
exile to oppression. They acted from 
principle. I honor them for it. I 
recognize their courage. But I honor 
still more these Irish girls who go 
alone from the land they love — not at 
the dictation of the manly intellect^ 
but from the promptings of the woman!/ 
heart. 

I have heard it said that Bridget^ 
fresh from the bogs of Connemara, is 
more of a Yankee than the Yankees 
themselves in driving a sharp bargain 
for her services. 1 have always re- 
garded this charge as a compliment to 
the Irish girl. I have looked on it as 
an augury of good omen to otir ie> 
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OiOiilic, for it sccmccl to mc to show 
that she was f|ui(*k to .iflnpt herself to 
the spirit of Amcricin institutions. It 
a]*]icarc(i to nic a |;i!;irnnlcc tliat her 
chiUircn wouhl l»c sure to ;issinii]atc 
thcniNclves nith An)cTi< nn naii(»nality. 
Dut in IrclamJ I (lisco\crc<l the (rue 
reason for this prompt it tide, so to 
s^icak, of finaniial naturaIi/;Uion ; that 
it cannc not from her intellei t, l»ut her 
memory : Inrtrause she knew, what the 
American la<ly (li<l not know, tiiat the 
old folks at home were at llie meny 
of a class without pity, but with 
desjiiitic |>ower. No Anjeriran who 
has ever come in ctmtaet with lantUord 
power in Irelaml will blame Hridp'l 
lor her ilrea<l of it, even il' it is shown, 
as he may think, at. his own e.\|>ense. 
Let it teach tis that no ra< e ran l»e o|»- 
prcssc«l anywhere without every rare 
being forceil to suffer from it. VVe are 
taxeti in America to-day by the same 
class that <»i>|»resses the Irish at home. 
Ilie Irish in America pay the rents of 
thousands of farms in the West of 
IrelamL Kvery dollar that is sent 
thcTc is abstracted from our nati<»nal 
wealth, an<l hence we .Vmericans have 
a vital interest in the lil>eralion of Ire- 
land from landlord l\ranny. Having 
driven the oKl Irish from all the fertile 
lan«is of Ireland into the (»nce tlesolate 
Connaught, and then ilriven them by 
thousamls out of Conncmara beyond 
the sea, the landlords still (lursue them 
across the Atlantic, and tax them be- 
neath the ** iHars and Strii>cs." ** Taxa- 
tion without R'j^resentation is tyranny," 
and as wc are not reprc*senteil in Parlia- 
ment wc owe it to our great national 
principle to help to dotroy the laud- 
lord tyranny of Ireland. 

If I did not knew that Bridget 
would forgive me without the asking, I 
should beg her pardon for kee[)ing her 
waiting during this |>olitica1 digression, 
but I know that she hatc^ the Irish 
landloids with sucli a hearty Irish ha- 



I trcd that she would be willing to stand 
; for hours an<l hear them denounced. 
I There is a < lass of women in Ireland 
whose purity of life an<l self-sa<Titking 
, tievotion to the poor have evoked the 
! admiratioi^ of every honest heart that 
e\er beat in their presence. St. Ilridget 
is their representative in the past, and 
1 my saintly frien<l, the Nun of Kenmare, 
is their representative to-<lay. I mean 
[ the Iri^h nuns. Not a C'a»holic nor 
j Irishman among ycui honors them 
I more than 1 do, alllu»u^h I am neither 
* Irishman nor Catholic". Not one of 
i you would more <jui( kly or more indig- 
! nantly resent any imputation on their 
i saintly fame. Not by the milliontli 
I degree of a hair's breadth would 1 lower 
' the lolty pedestal on which Irish piety 
and Irish gratitude have jilaced their 
iniages. lUii I ask you to remember 
I — if there is one among you who needs 
j public recognition as a standard by 
. which you must measure human worthi- 
ness—that liiere is another and a larger 
I class of Irish women, not secluded 
j from the woHd, and envelojied by 
reverence and guarded by traditional 
i sanctity, but fighting in the thickest 
I and murkiest snioke of the battle of 
! life, — solitary, often templed, always 
j,()or, — who, in every land and among 
every class, have done an e<)ual credit 
to Irish character and to womanly vir- 
tue and to their religious faith; I mean 
the ** Irish servant-girls." Now, if 1 
were a Catholic, I should still l>e a 
republican, and I should insist, if I 
were place<l where my voice had au- 
thority, that there should be a democ 
racy in canonization ; that if an) one 
man — St. Anthony, for example — was 
entitled to have his name enrolled on 
the list of saints for his resistance to 
one temptation, then, that Ireland 
should be known in the calendar of 
the Church, not as the Island of St. 
Bridget, but the Island of tlie saints 
called Bridget. 
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A SPEECH BY JAMES REDPATH. 



X. 

"PArnell and his associates.' 



[Mr. Rc<lpnlh rcs|K>mlc<! lo ilic toast of *• Parncll ami liis Associates/* nt the Uanquct on 
St. Tatnck's Day, iSSi, at Urooklyn, N. V. The rc|K)rt is from tlic Brooklyn Daily EagU,^ 



« . Mr, Chairman and Gi'nfitmrn : 

''PHKRK couKI be no more appro- 
1 priate <lay llian St. Patrick's Day, 

^ save one — the sarrcd flay of the Nativ- 
ity—on which to send a message of 
thanks and of cheer to Mr. l*arnell and 
his associates, for they are carr}'ing on 
the work of St. l*airi<:k in the spirit of 
St. Patrick, as he carrie<l fonvard tlie 
work of his Master in the spirit of the 
Master. 

What is the Irish struggle? Il is 
not a mere Sfpieaking sipiahble about 
^ rent ; it is not a seh'ish contest for seh"- 
ish ends l^elwecn chisses or between 
creeds. It is a noble c rusade for hu- 
man rights ; it is a holy war to break 
the chains of the o|)pressed, to feed 
the hungry, to clothe tiie naked, and lo 
U|>iift the down-trodden i>eoj)le of Ire- 
land. Never in our time has there 
been a grander fight for a grander 
cause. 

The si)irit of the leaders in this war 
is worthy of its lofty aim. They do 
not seek to array class against class, 
or race against race, or religion against 
religion. They issue no appeals to 
the baser instincts of men. They 
make no unrighteous demands. They 
/^-^ only for justice and for equality of 

jt ^rights. 

\ Their creed is a bouquet gathered 
r! /rom the gardens of modem thought, 

JJi * containing not a single flower that 

*** liberty has not planted, and philosophy 
watered, and the Inc of mankind 
wooed into beauty, [.\pplausc.] 

It is rarely that any honest Ameri- 
can citizen can give an unstinted ap- 
proval of the principles and the lead- 
ers of his party.- He often feels forced 
to make a choice of evils — to strike an 
average — and to cast his ballots, not 
from his heart, but from his head. 



There is no such necessity in Ireland 
to-day. 'I'he leaders and the princi- 
jiles of the Land League are alike and 
ccjually worthy of approval and ac- 
ceptance. I resj>ond with all my 
heart to the toast of" Mr. i'amcll and 
his associate's." I went to Ireland 
prejudiced against them, but I soon 
learned there to honor and admire 
them. They are the advance-guard 
of American liberty on its con<|uerinc 
tour around the world. (Applause.] 
It is idle now to <|ueslion Mr. Parnell's 
capacity for such leadership as these 
times demand — which is not the in- 
tellectual autocracy of an O'Connell, 
but the organizing intuitions of a Lin- 
coln. " New times demand new 
measures and new men " ; and the era 
of autocrats has vanished, or is rapidly 
vanishing. The new leaders must be 
content to organize existing forces, and 
to obey the will of the people — not to 
create parties and to command them. 
'I'hat nation is not fit for liberty which 
depends for victory on any one leader. 
During our war, general after general 
failed, and our President was slain, but 
the republic, although it wept, never 
faltered for an hour. My hope of 
Ireland to-day is chiefly Ibunded on 
the belief that if Mr. Pamell and all of 
his associates in leadership were to 
die or to be imprisoned to-night, the 
Irish nation would arise sadder, but as 
resolute as now, to renew the fight to- 
morrow morning. [Applause.] No 
living man is entided to the credit of 
organizing the mighty moral forces of 
Ireland to-day. The Irish people or- 
ganized themselves. [Applause.] I had 
the happiness to be a spectator of their 
work. For the first time in hundreds 
of years, from the day of Brian 
Doroihme, the victor, to the day of 
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^ Victoria, the cvictor flaughtcrj, the 
Irish people themselves have come to 
the front 'Jlic I^nci League is the 
organization of the Irish Democracy. 
Yet even in a democracy, although 
leaders are no longer kings, they can 
largely influence for a time the i)r6g- 
ress of the ]K>pu]ar aspirations. Mr. 
Pamcll and his associates, thus far, 
have shown great skill and wisdom 
and courage. They have not yet made 
a single mistake. The frantic efforts 
of the monarchical press to proclaim 

• ' errors only ser\'e to i>oint out where 
another sal>er-thrust has penetrated 
the royal coat of armor. (Applause.) 
I have watchal every movement in 
Parliament and in Ireland, and I re* 
peat that the l^nd League leaders, 
up to the present hour, have not com- 
mitted a solitary blunder. 

Obstruction has not only delayed 
the triumph of desjiotlsm in Ireland, 
but it has torn off its mask and drawn 
out most of its fangs, l^ngland to- 
day stands, not arraigned only, but 
con\icted, of tyranny and hypocrisy. 
When last the coercion laws were en- 
acted, Irish patriots were swept by 
thousands into the prisons, if not un- 
wept, unchronicled. To-day they can 
be counted by units, and the British 
Government has declared that less 
than one hundred shall be arrested. 
Only one of the great Irish leaders has 
been sacrificed — a man so pure, so 
noble, so self-sacrifidng, so patriotic, 
that the British Government docs not 
dare to leave him at large-^a man 
who loves Ireland and liberty so fer- 
vently that he would kiss the scaffold 
with more than the rapture of a lover if 
he thought that by doing so he could 
many liberty to Ireland — Michael 
Davitt [Enthusiastic cheering.] 
Boycotting has brought the land* 



lords to bay, almost to reason — the 
first time that either event has occurred 
in their history. [Applause.] 

I have no time to s[)eak of the more 
conspicuous leaders associated with 
Mr. rarncll. It must suffice to say ' 
that, knowing them well, I regard 
them as the most noteworthy and the 
noblest group of public men on this 
planet to-day. 

Hut, gentlemen, Mr. Pamell has 
other associates greater than tliey. 
WhOn I think of his associates I see * 
behind him the united Irish nation — [, . 
the < enter of his army — of which the 
right and left wings are the Irish race 
of two hemispheres, while away at the 
antipodes there is an Irish reserve, 
eager, liberal, and alert, ready to sus- 
tain him if his main army should 
waver, l^igland cannot evict a whole 
nation; lOngland cannot imprison a 
whole race; Kngland cannot coerce 
the lovers of liberty among every race, 
and, therefore, if we shall keep step, 
refusing to ciuarrel among ourselves, I 
believe that we shall all live to see 
the dawn of liberty in Ireland. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I praise the present leaders of 
Ireland because they are men of our 
day, with modem ideas — they look 
ahead, not behind ; they do not waste 
their hves in eulogizing the old chiefs 
and kings of Ireland, but in preparing 
the way for the good time coming, 
when there shall be neither chiefs nor 
kings on this earth. The man who 
follows a ghost lands at last in a grave-* 
yard. The Irish leaders of to-da^\, 
have their faces set toward the Zion j 
of republicanism. They are looking f 
fomv'ard, and leading their people to^^ 
the promised land, foretold by so many \ 
Irish poets and prophets — tlie free re- 
public of Ireland. [Applause.] 



AN INTERVIEW WITH JAMES REDPATH. 



XI. 

WILLIAM BENXE JONES, MARTYR. 
% 

[** Mr. Tames Rcdpath," says the Huston C/7<»A', •* whose letters from Ireland to the 
New N'ork frihiuic <lurin^ tlie l.ile famine in that unlinppy country were rcati hy so itiany per- 
sons in America, and crcatul such a practical sympathy in l>chalf of the grief and hunger 
stricken fHroplc of that unfortunate isle, is .staying at the rarker House, where he arrived aUcr 

* lecturing in PortlamI, Maine. In view c»f the (Queen's s|Kech to the Itritish l^arliament, and its 
references to lri-.h niVairs, and aKo in view of several news|iaiH;r articles which liavc recently 
ap|>eare<l in this city on the Irish <|UCstion, the 6'A'/i* desireil to lay lieforc its readers some 

V accurate information upon this in){>ortant suhjcxt. Not knowing any iKrson more comfictent to 
S])eak U)>on i( with authority and without preiudicc, l»oth from pergonal ol>>ervation ami from 
extensive reading, — as all who heard that gentleman's recent lecture in Music Hall in defense of 
the Irish l^nd lAMguewiUa<hnit, — a rcpre.-.entalive of the f//f»A* calle<l u|Km Mr. Kcd[xitli yester- 
day, and found him conversing u|xm lri^h affairs with the genial editor of the Iloston /VA>/, John • 
Biyle O'lleilly. Receiving a cor<li.il greeting from the host, the reiwrter explained the object 
of his call, when the followmg interesting ctmvcrsation ensued : **] 
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EPORTKR.— " Mr, Ucdpalli, 
what do you think of the Queen's 
speech ? " 
^ Mr. RF.npATii. — "Well, it shows 
that although liis intentions toward Ire- 
land may be as good as any of the good 
intentions with which Hell is said to be 
paved, yet Mr. Gladstone thoroughly 
misconceives the situation in Irelancl,' 
and is incapable of conferring on it any 
lasting benefit. For example: She, 
that is, he, says that the act of 1870 
has conferred great benefits on Ireland, 
or words to that effect 1 quote from 
memory. Now, the truth is that the 
law of 1870, which was honesUy 
intended by its author, Gladstone, and 
• its improver, John IJright, to benefit 
the tenants outside of Ulster, was of 
no service whatever to them. The 
r^< yn for this is, that in the West of 
jk Ireland the people were too poor to 
"*^ fight before the landlord courts for the 
\ ••Tjhts it conferred on them, while in 
Jj \ east of the island the great land- 
<C^iords, following the Duke of Leinster*s 
example, comi)elled their tenants to 
take lea.ses in which they were forced 
to waive their rights under that act." 

Rep. — ^** Was that custom really 
general ? " 

J. R. — " Yes, it was almost universal. 
Take, for example, the case of William 
Bence Jones, on whom two Boston 
journals have had editorials within a 



week. lie never granted a lease until 
1870; but since that thne he has in- 
sisted that those tenants who had 
largely improveil their farms should 
lake leases for thirty-one years. ITic 
reason why he granted leases on those 
terms was that his rents were excess- 
ively high, antl therefore he could easily 
evict his tenants if a bad season came. 
Uy eviction for non-i)ayment of rcnt, he 
confiscated all the tenant's improve- 
ments, and was not liable under the 
Ciladstone act for any compensation to 
be paid the tenant In this way, ' he 
unjustly contrived,' to use the language 
of Father O'Lcary, a priest in one of 
the parishes in which Jones's estates 
are located, ^ to make the act of 1870 
a dead letter.* " 

Rkp. — "You say that Mr. Jones 
compelled his tenants to take out leases 
for a term of thirty-one years. Am I 
to understand you to mean that the 
Gladstone act of 1870 only applied 
to leases drawn for certain periods, 
and not to those drawn for other 
periods, as, for instance, the leases 
drawn for thirty-one years X " 

J. R. — " No. It was intended to 
extend a fraction of the Ulster custom 
over the Catholic counties of Ireland. 
It provided that if a tenant was capri- 
ciously evicted by his landlord, that 
the landlord should pay him seven 
years' rent; that b to say, if the rent 
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iw^&s jT^xo i)cr annum, the tenant sluniid 
receive ^70, with a reasonable com- 
pensation for improvements made with- 
in twenty-one years, antl that he shouhl 
sdso lie recompensed for unexhauslt-d 
manures; but if he was evicletl for 
non-payment of rent, he ^'ol no com- 
pensation whatever. Umler tlie I'lslcr 
custom a tenant ^ets compensation 
uniler any circumstances, and for im- 
provements made ])odi by himsrlf and 
preilccessors, and he <'ouI«! not I»e 
e\icte«l at all as hm^ as he paid Iiis 
rcnL Now, by tliej-e leases, the weahliy 
tenants waived their ri;;hts under lliat 
law% and, therefc»re, Jone* and die 
others insistetl upon their tenants, to 
^hom formerly they wouhl give no 
lca»-es takin;; them out." 

K K p. — ** i\ i r. J ones seems t o be | »rn i se< I 
as a nuMlel landlord, and the /A/v/A/ .says 
that *he is lieyond <pksiion one of the 
ab2c*st ami most authoritative e.\|M)nents 
of the views of his class, ainl that his 
ojiinion cm at;rarian issue:* carries 
whatever weij;ht should lie fcranled to 
an exjiericncc of forty years lM)th as a 
kuid-owner and as a farmer in lrelan<l.** 

J. R. — ^** I'or more than thirty years 
Mr.Jones has maintained tiie reput:ttion 
in iho Cour.ty C orlv of being one t>f the 
worst landlords in the South of Ireland. 
It was said of him lh;it he ha<l raised 
rack-renting to the level of a science. 
More than twenty years ago, his life 
was threatened, and he v.ould have 
been killed but for the interference of 
the parish priest Mr. Jones, in his 
essays, s|)eaks about his own farm and 
how much money he has spent on it. 
He forgot to mention, doubtless in the 
haste of com]>osition, that his own 
thousand acres were made into one 
form by evicting, without compensation, 
scores of f.imilies whose cliildren arc 
now in exile. His tenants i)ay the 
highest rents of any in the County Cork, 
and, I have heard it said by responsi- 
ble men, the highest in the South of 
Ireland. He says in his article in 
MacmiUaii, * I never raisc<l any man's 
rent except at long intervals, or diirty- 
one yeai^, or his life.* Note that 



phrase— * or his life.' Whenever one 
of his tenants dies, his successor, son, 
wife, or brother must pay an increase 
ofre.U, s(Unelimcs to the extent of 
nearly c»ne hundred j>er <:ent. Take 
two or three examples: When Michael 
White of Cloiieen dictl, a few years 
ago, I (UK'S raised the rent on While's 
wulow from ^50 to ^So. When 
rairi< k Haye;i < lied, Jones raised the 
rent on tite farm from twenty-five 
shillings to J^2 an acre, :ix\i\ comjjclled 
the new tenant, imder threat of eviction, 
to lake a lease of twenty-one years, 
wluch t(>nfi>rated the improvements 
that his father had made, although 
tliose improvements in< hided a dwell- 
ing-house and oi:t-buildings costing 
fillcen hundred dollars. Only two or 
tliree months ago, when a widow- 
named Walsh died, he caused her son 
to consent to an i:i< reaso of;^i5 |)cr 
annum. Sfmieofhis lann.; were hchl 
at stich higl) rates tlial one after 
another tenant was ruined. As an illus- 
tratii)n, take the Demjjsey farm. The 
(iovernment valuation was ten shillings 
per acre. Remember that was estimated 
on the farm as it had been imi)roved 
by the tenant. Remember that when 
a tenant in Ireland j)ays Klrifilth's 
[that is the GovernmeniJ valuation,' he 
IS paying a tax on his own industry, 
improvements, an<l capital — because 
the tenant has reclaimed the land at 
his own sole exjiensc from barren bog 
or sterile hill-slopes, and * Griillth's 
valuation* was based in every case, not 
on the land as the tenant received^ ' 
from the landlord, but as the assessor^ 
found it when improved at ihe tenant's 
cost. GriHith's valuation i.s a ShylocJ;^ 
rental, and yet last winter every lai/^ 
lord who only diarged fifty pf^r cenVi^ 
over Gridith's valuation was rcgaRleci 
by his impoverished tenants as a good 
landlord ! On Dempsey's death Jones 
raised the rent to^2 per acre,and now it 
is vacant and growing weeds. Three 
different tenants were ruined by it. 
Why, a gentleman of Cork recently told 
a priest, a friend of mine, that he had 
asked one of Mr. Jones's tenants the 
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pcq)etual inheritance of the Irish 
race. [Loud and long-continued 
cheering.] 

" Mr. Kedpath,** says the Dublin 
Nation^ *' was serenaded at the resi- 



dence of Father Conway in the evening 
by two bands and a great concourse of 
))eople. He made a second speech, 
which he announced would be his fare- 
well s])eech in Ireland." 



IX. 

ST. BRIDGKT AND BRIDGET. 



[This speech, puhlishcd in ihc Iloston /V//*/, is prcccdc<l by a IcHcr from Mr. Rcdpath, 
dalc<l New York, I)oceml>cr 3, iSNo, in which he wrilcs: •* Mv dkar lk>YLK 0*Rkii.LY: Ai 
you h.ivc pul>Ushc(l the speeches thnt I delivered in Ireland, I send you a speech that I wrote 4^ 
If delivered in America, hut which must remain an uns|M>kcn si)cech, iK'cause I cannot read 
it aK>ud. You liked my other s|K>eches, hut this is the N|M:ech / like. I intende<l to make it 
in re>|>onsc to the toa<«t of* St. Hrid^^el an<l Bridget,' at the little sup|>er you and my other Irish 
friemN promised me at my next visit to lioston. I wrote it one day in Dublin, alKuit three 
months a{;o, after 1 had come hack from Mayo, an<l had again seen the agonies of separation at 
the railway stations — scenes that nearly drove me wild last winter, and that I can never recall 
without keen suflcring. The thoughts these scenes give rise to I noted down, intending;, hy and 
^ hy, to put them into a more perfect form. lUit 1 send them as 1 wrote them, with only two or 
three shght alterations. I ain never deliver the s|)ecch, l>ccausc when I come to tell of the 
partings 1 do not sec •the words I wrote, hut the agonies I w^itncsscd, ami my heart chokes. If 
you care to puhliNli it, you can do so and welcome. Ever your friend, James KKDrATii.**] 
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THKRK was once a saint in Ireland 
who bore the name of Bridget. 
From the nature of the discussions, 
largely carried on by Anicrican ladies, 
that appear from time to time in the 
Boston dailies, I long ago came to the 
conclusion that, if a consensus of Yan- 
kee opinion could be obtained, it would 
be found to be a quite common belief 
in our beloved land that St. Bridget left 
no successor of her own name. 

" One-half of the world does not 
know how the other half lives." This 
Tanious utterance is the dim shadow of 
a finger-post that shows how far away 



tA yet is the good time coming, foreseen 
\ g.' the poets and the prophets. A cent- 
^ ury often separates our kitchens and 
our parlors. The struggle that is going 
on in Europe to-day between the Com- 
ing and the Past, between Democracy 
and Feudalism, is felt, in another form, 
in almost every wealthy household in 
America. There, in the Old World, 
Feudal Oppression still strives to 
conserve its power to dominate and 
debase ; here, in the New World, the 



homes of the nineteenth century are 
often made unhappy by the mischief 
that it has already wrought, llicrc, 
the oppression of the feudal classes has 
driven millions into hovels so wretched, 
and has kept them in squalor so foul ; 
it has forced them to lodge in cabins^ 
without other floors than the damp 
earth, without stoves, without grates, 
without mirrors, without wash-stands, 
without wash-tubs, without towels, with- 
out sheets, without blankets, often 
without windows and without chim- 
neys ; it has doomed the young Irish 
peasant girls and Irish peasant mothers, 
and the ^ray-haired Irish grandmothers, 
and even the great-grandmothers, to go 
for months, and sometimes for years, 
without shoes and stockings,. without 
decent underclothing, without any sin- 
gle article of feminine adornment or 
luxury ; it has fed them for generations 
on a diet fit only for the beasts that 
perish— on potatoes or Indian meal and 
skim-milk thrice a day, with meat only 
once or twice a year; it has kept them 
in compulsory ignorance for so many 
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centuries ]»ast, and up to a |)crio(l 
witliin the memory of men still living;, 
by every device ihat selfishness could 
devise ami cruelty could enforce, feurial 
Englami has so pitilessly su|)pressed the 
Irish intellect and oppresses I the Irish 
heart that, when it coronates its crimes 
by cxjK-llinj; the Irish p<H)r hy city-fulls 
from the lan<l of their birth, lier cham- 
pions have found it easy to convert 
other nati<ms, and es|»ecially our peo- 
ple, to their own infamous creed that 
tlie suH'erings of the Irish j»cople are 
the natural result of their tnvn vices 
ami faults of chnra<:ter. ICnj^land, by 
her jiolicy in Ireland, — not lor this or 
any one generation only, hut for seven 
re<l centuries, — has fe<l and lodged the 
Irish jHrasantry as we {k:\:A our pigs — 
although Americuin fanners h;)use their 
pigs in greater comfort. I^nglan<l has 
Mcmly and remorselessly, f<»r seven 
hundred years, kept the Irish peasantry 
outsi<le the pale of Kurc»|)ean civiliza- 
tion, by a wall made of bayonets ; and 
now, when she hurls them by the mill- 
ion into our complex and althient civil- 
ization, when we fm<l their children 
awkward in the hantlling of utensils 
tliat they had never even heard of at 
home, careless as to a cleanliness that 
it was im|iossible to cultivate in their 
dark and smoky cabins, and apt — 
as all newly emancipated |>eople arc 
apt — to forget that discipline is not only 
not incom|)atible with social democ- 
racy, but essential to an onler based on 
liberty, — England, by her hirelings and 
parasites pointing to |K>or ** Patrick's " 
and ** Bridget's " short-comings, plays 
the i>art of " Dick Deadeye" with the 
pomp of a ** Tur\eydrop," and says : 
** I told you so ! 1 told you so ! " 

>\Tien I was in Ireland 1 found that 
whatever the British tourists said 
about the Irish peasants, as a general 
rule, was the exact opiK)site of the 
truth. When ihe Southern " Ku- 
Klux " shouted that the negroes were 
committing outrages, ever}'body knew, 
if he had studied the history of the 
ten years after Appomattox, that the 
luUers of the blacks had been doing 



some mischief, and were trying to 
conceal it. It is the same in Ireland. 
The methods and the ajxilogies for 
tyranny are essentially the same in 
every country. It is always the rich 
robl>er who shouts " Stop thief." In ' 
Ireland, it is the lan<led class who 
connnit agrarian outrages — who ac- 
cuse the landless toilers of agrarian 
outrages. And, in the case of Bridget, 
it is the class who have kept her in 
enforced ignorance at home, and in 
compulsory penury, who should be 
held res|»onsible for her ignorance of 
the maciiinery of ojuilence in America. 
She is not to blame, an<l she ought not . 
to J>e blamed ff)r it. When our Amer- 
ican ladies suffer annoyance at Brid- 
get's want of skill, they should not be 
angry at their servant, but at feudal 
Kngland, for it. And, if they would 
take the trouble to try and learn from 
their ** Insh servant-girls" the true ^ 
story of their life at home, they would 
.sometimes make a discovery that 
would surely astound them — that St. 
Briilget had left successors who bore 
her name; that many of these Irish 
servant-girls, who so often "try" 
American j)atience by their ignorance, 
and provoke Anierican petulance by 
their awkwardness, have braved dan- 
gers of the sea and perils of the un- 
known lands that the Puritan saints 
have been almost canonized for con- 
fronting ; and that they have faced 
and overthrown temptations which 
Catholic saints have been canonized 
for resisting. They might discover at 
the same moment that some of the , 
traits that American ladies most 
strongly condemn in the character of j^ 
their " hired girls " are neither vie /^ 
nor faults, but only the reverse sides oiVi 
the medals of the heart that bear on 
the other sides the sacred figures of 
self-sacrifice and filial affection. 

New England, on its " Forefathers* 
Day," celebrates the heroism of the 
Puritans who crossed unknown seas 
to a land unknown — who faced the 
known terrors of the ocean and the 
unknown terrors of the wilderness— 
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of the Irish 
long-continued 



pcq>ctual inheritance 
race. [Loud and 
cheering.] 

•* Mr. Kedpath," says the Dublin 
Naiion^ ** was serenaded at the resi- 



I dencc of Father Conway in the evening 
by two bands and a great concourse of 
! ])eo|)]e. He made a second speech, 
j which he announced would be his fare- 
j well s|>eech in Ireland." 



IX. 

ST. BRIDGKT AND BRIDGET. 

[Tills speech, published in the lloston /V/*»/, is prcccclctl by a IcHcr from Mr. Rcclpath, 
dale<l New York, Dcccmlicr 3, iNNo, in which he wriles: " Mv DKAR Boylk O'Rkillv: As 
you have published ihe speeches ihal I deUvcrcd in Ireland, I send you a speech that I wrote A> 
h delivered in America, but which must remain an uns|M>kcn si>cech, liecause I cannot read 
it al(»ud. YoH liked my other «■ leeches, but this Is the s|)cech /like. I intended to make it 
in res|>onsc to the toast of • St. Ilridj»et and llridgct,* at the little sup|K*r you and my other Irish 
friends promised me a( my next visit to lioston. I wrote it one day in Dublin, alKHit three 
months a(;o, after I harl come back from Mayo, and had again seen the agonies of .separation at 
the railway stations — scenes that nearly drove me wild last winter, and that I can never recall 
without keen suHcring. The thoughts these scenes give rise to I notcnl down, intemling, by and 
^ by, to put them into a more perfect form. Ihil I semi them as I wrolc them, with only two or 
tlirce slight alteratitms. I cin never deliver the sjieech, liecausc when 1 come to tell of the 
partings I do not see •the words I wrote, but the agonies I witnessed, and my heart chokes. If 
you care to publish it, you can do so and welcome. L\-cr your friend, James Kkdpatii.**] 



THERK was once a saint in Ireland 
who bore the name of liridgct. 
From the nature of the discussions, 
largely carried on by American ladies, 
that appear from time to time in the 
Boston dailies, I long ago came to the 
conclusion that, if a consensus of Yan- 
kee opinion could be obtained, it would 
be found to be a quite common belief 
in our beloved land that St. Bridget left 
no successor of her own name. 

" One-half of the world does not 
know how the other half lives.'* This 
^ f Tanious utterance is the dim shadow of 
^ a finger-post that shows how far away 
►^N yet is the good time coming, foreseen 
sA g/ the poets and the prophets. A cent- 
r ury often .separates our kitchens and 
our parlors. The struggle that is going 
on in Europe to-day between the Com- 
ing and the Past, between Democracy 
and Feudalism, is felt, in anodier form, 
in almost every wealthy household in 
A — ^^ There, in the Old World, 
Oppression still strives to 
its power to dominate and 
'lerc, m the New World, the 



homes of the nineteenth century are 
often made unha|>py by the mischief 
that it has already wrought. There, 
the oppression of the feudal clas.ses has 
driven millions into hovels so wretched, 
and has kept them in squalor so foul ; 
it has forced them to lodge in cabins, 
without other floors than the damp 
earth, without stoves, without grates, 
without mirrors, without wash-stands, 
without wash-tubs, without towels, with- 
out sheets, without blankets, often 
without windows and without chim- 
neys ; it has doomed the young Irish 
peasant girls and Irish peasant mothers, 
and the gray-haired Irish grandmothers, 
and even the great-grandmothers, to go 
for months, and sometimes for ^ears, 
without shoes and stockings,. without 
decent underclothing, without any sin- 
gle article of feminine adornment or 
luxury ; it has fed them for generations 
on a diet iit only for the beasts that 
perish — on potatoes or Indian meal and 
skim-milk thrice a day, with meat only 
once or twice a year; it has kept them 
m compulsory ignorance for so many 
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|}i0i>lict for it sccmcfl to mc to show 
that she was <|uirk lo a»la|»t herself to 
the spirit of Anieri<-an institutions. It 
a]»]>earcti to mc a j;i!;irantee that lier 
chihircn would Ih: sure tf> as>imilate 
tlicniM^lves with Anieric an nationality. 
But in Ireland I (lis(o\ere<l the true 
reason fc»r this promptitude, so tf) 
s^icak, of finanrial naturalization ; that 
it <ximc not from her inteliei t, but her 
memory : l»e<ause she knew, what the 
American la<ly did not kmiw, tiiat the 
ohi folks at home were at tlie mere y 
of a class without pity, but with 
dcs|M»tic jiower. No Ameri< an who 
has ever come in contact will) landltird 
jKmer in Irelaml will blame Hritlj^el 
ibr her dread of it, even if it is sliown, 
as he may think, at. his own expense. 
Let it teach us that no rare can Ik: o|i- 
presses! anywhere without every race 
being forceil to suffer from it. VVe are 
taxeii in America to-«lay by the same 
, clxss that op|iresses the Irish at home. 
Ilie Irish in America pay the rents of 
thousands of farms in the West of 
IrelamL Kvcry dollar that is sent 
thcTc is abstr.!cte«l from c»ur national 
wealth, and hence we .Americans have 
a vital interest in the lilK-raiion of Ire- 
land from landlord tjranny. Ilavinj; 
driven the ohl Irish from all the fertile 
Iannis of Ireland into the once desolate 
Connaught, and then driven them by 
tliousamis out of Cronnemara beyond 
the sea, the landlords still j»ursue ihem 
across the Atlantic, and tax them be- 
neath the **S^tars and StrijH:s." ** Taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny," 
and as we are not represented in l-arlia- 
mcnt wc owe it to our great national 
principle to help lo dc»stroy the land- 
lonl tyranny of Ireland. 

If I did not knew that Bridget 
would forgive mc without the asking, I 
I* should beg her pardon for keeping her 
I waiting during this |K>litical digression, 
I but I know that she hates the Irish 
I landlords with such a hearty Irish ha- 
I 



trcd that she would be willing to stand 
for hours and hear them ilenounced. 

'I'here is a c lass of women in Ireland 
whose purity of life and sclf-sa<Tificing 
devotion to the p(K»r have evoked the 
admiratiot^ of every honest heart that 
e\ er beat in their i»resence. St. Uridgct 
is their representative in the past, and 
my saintly friend, the Nun of Kenmare, 
is their representative to-day. I mean 
the Irish nuns. Not a Catholic nor 
Irishman among you honors them 
m(»re than I do, alth(»ugh I am neither 
Irishman nor C'ath()li<*. \t»t one of 
you would more tjuiikly or more indig- 
nantly resent any imputati(»n on their 
saintly fame. Not by the milliontli 
degree of a hair's breadth wouM I lower 
the l(»lly iK'destal on which Irish piety 
and Irish gratitude have placed their 
iniages. IJul I ask you to remember 
— if there is one among you who needs 
|»ublic recognition as a standanl by 
which you must measure human worthi- 
ness—that there is another and a larger 
class of Irish women, not secluded 
frtmi the world, and enveloj^ed by 
reverence and guarded by traditional 
sanctity, but fighting in the thickest 
and murkiest .snioke of the battle of 
life, — solitary, often tempted, always 
poor,— who, in every land anil among 
every class, have done an e«|ual creilit 
to Irish character an<l to womanly vir- 
tue and to their religious faith; \ mean 
the ** Irish servant-giris." Now, if I 
were a Catholic, I .should still be a 
re))ublican, and I should insist, if I 
were placed where my voice had au- 
thority, that there should be a dcmoc 
racy in canonization ; that if any one 
man — St. Anthony, for exami)le — was 
entitled to have his name enrolled on 
the list of saints for his resistance to 
one temptation, then, that Ireland 
should be known in the calendar of 
the Church, not as the Island of St. 
Bridget, but the Island of tlie saints 
called Bridget. 
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pcqKtual inheritance 
race. [ I^oud and 
cheering.] 

"Mr. Kedpath," says 
Nation^ •* was serenaded 



of the Irish 
long-continued 

the Dublin 
at the resi- 



I dencc of Father Conway in the evening 
I by two bands and a great concourse of 
! ])eoi>le. He made a second speech, 
{ which he announced would behtsiare- 
I well s|)eech in Ireland." 



IX. 

ST. BRIDGKT AND BRIDGET. 

[This speech, published in the l^oston Pilots is prcccclc<l by a letter from Mr. Rcdpath, 
dalc<l New York, l)cccnil»cr 3, iSNo, in which he writes: "My dkar iiOYLK 0'Rkii.ly: As 
you have published ihe speeches ihal I delivered in Ireland, I send you a speech that I wrote iSir 
If delivered in .America, but which must remain an uns|M>kcn sixiech, liecausc I cannot read 
it al(»ud. You likcfl my other s|)eeches, but this is the s|MXch /like. I inlende<l to make it 
in reN|>onse to the toast of* St. liridj^et an<l Bridget/ at the little supiKr you and my other Irish 
friends promised me at my next visit to lioston. I wrote it one day in I )ublin, alKHit three 
months ago, after I harl come back from Mayo, and h.id again seen the agonies of separation at 
the railway stations — scenes that nearly drove me wihl last winter, and that I can never recall 
witliout keen suAcring. The thoughts these scenes give rise to I notcnl down, intending, by and 
^ by, to put them into a more perfect form. Ihit I send them as I wrote them, with only two or 
tlirec shght alteratitms. I can never deliver the s|>eech, l)ccausc when 1 come to tell of the 
partings I do not see >thc words I wrote, but the agonies I witnessed, and my hcirt chokes. If 
you care to publish it, you can do so «ind welcome. Ever your friend, James KKDrATii.**] 



THERE was once a saint in Ireland 
who bore the name of Bridget. 
From the nature of the discussions, 
largely carried on by American ladies, 
that appear from time to time in the 
Boston dailies, I long ago came to the 
conclusion that, if a consensus of Yan- 
kee opinion could be obtained, it would 
be found to be a quite common belief 
in our beloved land that St. Bridget left 
no successor of her own name. 

" One-half of the world does not 
know how the other half lives.'* This 
^ f Tanious utterance is the dim shadow of 
^ a finger-post that shows how far away 
tN yc^ Js the good time coming, foreseen 
\ g/ the poets and the prophets. A cent- 
^ ury often separates our kitchens and 
our parlors. The struggle that is going 
on in Europe to-day between the Com- 
ing and the Past, between Democracy 
and Feudalism, is felt, in another form, 
in almost every wealthy household in 
America. There, in the Old World, 
Feudal Oppression still strives to 
conserve its power to dominate and 
debase ; here, m the New World, Uie 



homes of the nineteenth century are 
often ma<le unhap|)y by the mischief 
that it has already wrought. Tlicre, 
the oppression of the feudal classes has 
driven millioris into hovels .so wretched, 
and has kept them in squalor so foul ; 
it has forced them to lodge in cabins, 
without other floors than the damp 
earth, without stoves, without grates, 
without mirrors, without wa.sh-stands, 
without wash-tubs, without towels, with- 
out sheets, without blankets, often 
without windows and without chim- 
neys ; it has doomed the young Irish 
peasant girls and Irish peasant mothers, 
andthe£;ray-haired Irish grandmothers, 
and even the great-grandmothers, to go 
for months, and sometimes for years, 
without shoes and stockings,. without 
decent underclothing, without any sin- 
gle article of feminine adornment or 
luxury ; it has fed them for generations 
on a diet iit only for the beasts that 
perish — on potatoes or Indian meal and 
skim-milk thrice a day, with meat only 
once or twice a year; it has kept them 
in compulsory ignorance for so many 
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centuries ]»ast, and up to a period 
witliin the memory of men still living;, 
by every device that selfishness could 
devise and cruelty could enforce, feurlal 
Englami has so pitilessly su|)pressed (he 
Irish intellect and oppressed the Irish 
heart that, when it coronotes its c rimes 
by exiK-IIinj; the Irish p<M»r hy c ity-fulls 
drum the land of their birth, her cham- 
pions have found it easy to convert 
other nations, and especially our peo- 
ple, to their own infamous creed that 
the sufferings of the Irish jjcople nrc 
the natural result of their own vices 
and faults of chnracter. ICngland, by 
her jiolicy in Ireland, — not U^x this or 
any one generation only, hut for seven 
rc<I centuries, — has fe<l and lodged the 
Irish )>easantry as we feed our pigs — 
although Ameriiuui fanners h.)use I heir 
j>igs in greater comfort. I'jiglan<l has 
sternly and remorselessly, f<»r seven 
hundred years, kept the Irish peasantry 
outside the pale of luiropean civiliza- 
tion, by a wall made of bayonets ; and 
now, when she hurls them by the mill- 
ion into our complex and althient civil- 
ization, when we find their children 
awkward in the han<lling of utensils 
tliat they had never even heanl of at 
home, careless as to a cleanliness that 
it was im|K)ssible to cultivate in their 
dark and smoky cabins, and apt — 
as all newly emancipated i>eople are 
apt — to forget that discipline is not only 
not incom])atib1e with social democ- 
racy, but essential to an onler based on 
liberty, — England, by her hirelings and 
parasites ix)inting to poor ** Patrick's " 
and ** Bri<lget's " short-comings, plays 
the i>art of •* Dick Deadeye" with the 
pomp of a ** Tur\eydrop," and says : 
•• I told you so ! I told you so ! " 

>\Tien I was in Ireland I found that 
whatever the British tourists said 
about the Irish peasants, as a general 
rule, was the exact opiH)sitc of the 
truth. When the Southern " Ku- 
Klux " shouted that the negroes were 
cxMnmitting outrages, everj^body knew, 
if he had studied the history of the 
ten years after Appomattox, that the 
haters of the blacks had been doing 



some mischief, and were trying to 
conceal it. It is the same in Ireland. 
The methods and the apologies for 
tyranny are essentially the same in 
every country. It is always the rich 
robl>er who shouts ** Stop thief." In 
Ireland, it is the landed class who 
commit agrarian outrages — who ac- 
cuse the landless toilers of agrarian 
outrages. Anil, in the case of liriilget, 
it is the class who have kept her in 
enforced ignorance at home, and in 
compulsory penury, who should Ixi 
held res|)on>ii»le for her ignorance of 
the macliinery of ojmlence in America. 
She is not to blame, and she ought not 
to, be blamed for it. When our Amer- 
ican ladies sutler annoyance at Brid- 
get's want of skill, tliey should not be 
angry at their servant, but at feudal 
ICnglantI, for it. An<l, if they would 
take the trouble to try and learn from 
their *' Irish servant-gids " the true 
story of their life at home, they would 
sometimes make a discovery that 
would surely astound them — that St. 
Bridget had left successors who bore 
her name; that many of these Irish 
servant-gids, who so often "try" 
American patience by their ignorance, 
and provoke American petulance by 
their awkwardness, have braved dan- 
gers of the sea and i)erils of the un- 
known lands that the Puritan saints 
have been almost canonized for con- 
fronting ; and that they have faced 
and overthrown temptations which 
Catholic saints have been canonized 
for resisting. They might discover at 
tlie same moment that some of the 
traits that American ladies most 
strongly condemn in the character of j^ 

thi»ir " hiri>(I tr\r\< " nn» npithrr vir /^ 



nor faults, but only the reverse sides oiVi^ 



their "hired girls" are neither vie 



the medals of the heart that bear on 
the other sides the sacred figures of 
self-sacrifice and filial affection. 

New England, on its " Forefathers* 
Day," celebrates the heroism of the 
Puritans who crossed unknown seas 
to a land unknown — who faced the 
known terrors of the ocean and the 
unknown terrors of the wilderness — 
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•* that tlicy might worship Goil accor<I- 
in^ lo ihc (lictalcs of ihcir conscience." 
I h()n(»r New I'jigland lor honoring 
these heroes, and I do not contlenin 
New Knglancl for forgetting to re- 
niemhcr that these Puritans had their 
fauUs ; that tliey, too — these fugitives 
from rehgious oppression — lieramc in 
their turn the opjiressors of other men 
who sought to worshij) (»cmI accorchng 
to the (hctatcs of Ihclr consciences. 
IJut, if ever the Irish race in America 
cstahhsh a " Forcmothers* Day," I 
shall regard them as cowards if they 
do not place side by sitle with the 
Pilgrim fad'.ers of the seventeenth 
century the Irish servant-giris of the 
nineteenth century. Heroism is hero- 
ism, whether it sings psalms or says 
its heads; whether it lands on 
Plymouth Kock or at Castle (lardcn ; 
whether the motive that ins|)ires it is 
love of Clod or love of man, of 
Heaven or home. 

We have all seen the " Departure of 
the Pilgrims from Holland." New 
I^ngland genius has drawn aside the 
thick curtain, woven by the jealous 
spirit of three centuries to con<*eal it ; 
ami, throwing on that immortal scene 
the tender lights of poetry and paint- 
ing, it has exhibited that kneeling 
group, with bended knees and hands 
clasped \\y prayer, as they were read/ 
to embark on a stormy sea for an in- 
hospitable shore. 

In the West of Ireland, this very 
year, 1 have witnessed many scenes 
more pathetic and as noble : groups 
'of young Irish maidens cHngmg to 
their sobbing mothers, and weeping, 
and shrieking, and quivering in an- 
guish, and tearing themselves away ; 
and then trying to enter the cars, but 
instanUy rushing back again, and 
wildly clasping the desolate old women 
to their bursting hearts once more. 
Suddenly, the whisde of the engine 
sounded; and then arose such a 
chorus of sobs and shrieks and moans ; 
there was such a frantic flinging up of 
trembling and wrinkled arms to 
Heaven ; there were such tumultuous 



outbursts of p:issionatc desftair in that 
ancient tongue that centuries of sorrow 
have consecrated to the holy sacrament 
of human suHeringj that I have Imxii 
forced again and again to rush away 
and hide from the appalling s»]>cctacle 
of ho|>eless anguish. And yet 1 was 
only a looker-on ; an<l yet 1 knew 
that these young girls were going from 
a worse than an Kgyptian houNe oj 
boi.dage to a better than a Hebrew 
Land of Pronnse. 

Why did tliey go ? Not to escape 
religious |>ersecution, nor even lo ad- 
vance their worldly and>ition ; not 
fr<mi the love of adventure, nor from a 
hatred of home; for no Irish girl 
would ever leave her native laiwl if 
she could hve in comfort in it. They 
went, thc*se ycmng girls, unguarded 
and untaught in the ways of the world, 
into the dreati unknown of eanhly 
life, most of them never having seen 
a steamer, nor the sea ; some of thera 
without a friend to welcome them oa 
the foreign shores on which* they 
would l)e landed almost |>enniless. 
Why did they go ? Often it is to sa\TB 
their aged parents froni the terrors of 
im|>ending eviction — that the white- 
haired woman who liore them might 
die in peace beneath the old cabid 
roof. 

The Pilgrims were men of tough 
filxT, and inure<I to hardship. The^ 
went with their families. They emi- 
grated in colonies. They preferred 
exile to oppression. They acted from 
principle. I honor them for it. I 
recognize their courage. But I honor 
still more these Irish girls who go 
alone from the land they love — not at 
the dictation of the manly intellect, 
but from the promptings of the womanly 
heart. 

I have heard it said that Bridget, 
fresh from the bogs of Conncmora, a 
more of a Yankee than the Yanked 
themselves in driving a shaq> bargain 
for her services. I have always re- 
garded this charge as a compliment to 
the Irish girl. I have looked on it as 
an augury of good omen to our re- 
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|}iOijlic, for it sccmcfl to mc to show 
that she was <jui<-k to aflapt herself to 
the spirit of Americin institutions. It 
a]*]>earctl t<i me a j^u.irnnlee that her 
chihlrcn woiiM l>c sure to assimilate 
tlicmMrhcs with Ameriran nationality. 
But in Irclaml I (li.sco\ere<l the true 
reason for this protn|>titU(le, so tf) 
s^icak, of finanrial naturali/ation ; that 
it cainc not from her intellei t, hut her 
mcmoiy ; l»e<ause she knew, what the 
American la<ly did not know, tiiat the 
old folks at home were at tlie mercy 
of a c'bss without pity, hut with 
dcs|»otic jiower. No Ameriian who 
has ever come in contact wiiii landluni 
jKmer in Ireland will hiame Hri«l^ei 
ibr her dreatl ol' it, even if it is shown, 
as he may think, at. his nwn expense. 
Let it teach us that no race can Ik: o)i- 
prcsscfi anywhere without every race 
being forceil to sutler iVoni it. We are 
taxeii in Ameri<\i t(»-day l»y the same 
dxss that oppresses the Irish at home. 
ITie Irish in America pay the rents of 
thousands of fanns in the West of 
IrelamL Kvcry dollar that is sent 
there is ahstnicteil from our national 
wealth, and hence we .Americans have 
a vital interest in the lilK-ration (»f Ire- 
land from landlord t\ranny. Having 
driven the old Irish from all the fertile 
laniis of Irel.in<l into the once desolate 
Connaught, and then tlriven them l»y 
titousamis out of Conncmara beyond 
the sea, the landlords still pursue them 
across the Atlantic, and tax them be- 
neath the **t>tars aiul StrijH:s." ** Taxa- 
tion 1^-ithout representation is tyranny," 
and as we are not represented in Parlia- 
ment we owe it to our great national 
principle to help to destroy the land- 
lord tyranny of Ireland. 

If I did not knew that Bridget 
would forgive me without the asking, I 
• should beg her pardon for keeping her 
waiting during this |K>litical digression, 
hut I know that she hates the Irish 
landlonis with such a hearty Irish ha- 



tred that she would be willing to stand 
for hours and hear them <lenounced. 

There is a class of women in Ireland 
whose purity of life and sclf-sa< rilicing 
dev(»tion to the poor have evoked the 
admiratioh of every hone.«»t heart that 
ev er beat in their presence. St. IJridget 
is their representative in the past, and 
my saintly l>ien<l, the Nun of Kenmare, 
is their representative to-day. I mean 
the Irish nuns. Not a Catholic nor 
Irishman among you honors them 
more than I do, althou^'h I am neither 
Irishman nor Catholic. Ni»t one of 
you would more «juii kly or more indig- 
nantly resent any imputation on their 
saintly fame. Not by the millionth 
degree of a hair's breadth wouhl I lower 
the h»lly pedestal on which Irish j)iety 
and Irish gratitude have placed their 
iniages. IJut I ask you to remember 
— if there is one among y(»u who needs 
jiublic recognition as a standard by 
which you must measure hunian worthi- 
ness — that there is another and a larger 
class of Irish women, not secludeil 
frcmi the world, and enveloped by 
reverence antl guarded I by traditional 
sanctity, but fighting in the thickest 
and murkiest snjoke of the battle of 
life, — solitary, often tempted, always 
poor,— who, in every lan<l and among 
every class, have done an e<)ual credit 
to Irish character and to womanly vir- 
tue and to their religious faith; I mean 
the ** Irish servant-girls." Now, if I 
were a Catholic, I should still be a 
republican, and 1 should insist, if I 
were placed where my voice had au- 
thority, that there should be a democ 
racy in canoni/.ation ; that if an) one 
man — St. Anthony, for exami)lc — was 
entitled to have his name enrolled on 
the list of saints for his resistance to 
one temptation, then, that Ireland 
should be known in the calendar of 
the Church, not as the Island of St. 
Bridget, but the Island of tlie saints 
called Bridget. 
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say that although * they had got him 
now he would lie even with them 
soon.* Mrs. IJoycott went from cabin 
to cabin that night to coax the |K*ople 
to come and work for her husband at 
their own very moderate tenns. 'I'hey 
came. Mind, these laborers work from 
ten to twelve hours a day, and yet 
this strike to get sixty cents mstoa<l of 
thirly-lwo cents a day — a demand to 
be paid only five cents an hour— was 
heraldcfl even by an honest English 
journalist as an unwarrantable interfer- 
ence with the relations of employer and 
employed, and by others as one of the 
lawless and treasonable actions of the 
Land League! The New- York papers 
speak of Doycolt as a * pleasant- 
spoken man'; but in the County 
Mayo he is known as a bully. 

" When Noveml)er came he sent for 
the tenants. His day of vengeance 
had dawned — hr thought so; but it 
proved to be his day t)f doom. The 
tenants asked a moderate reduction of 
rents. He refused to abate the Sliy- 
lock rents one farthing ; although near- 
ly all the tenants of the Harl of Kme 
had been supported for months by for- 
eign charity and although the Earl 
himself had not given a shilling for 
their relief. The i'larl is an old man, 
— it is said in his dotage, — who lives 
in the County Fermanagh." 

Rep. — "Could the tenants have 
paid their rent?" 

J. R. — " Some of them could have 
l)aid it, but if they had done so they 
would have been at the mercy of the 
shop-keepers and the gombeen men. 
Remember, i879-'8o was the third 
bad season. During the first two 
years, the peasantry, after paying 
their rents, managed to get through 
the summer by their credit at the shop- 
keepers, but all credit was stopped 
as soon as it was known that the third 
season would see another failure of 
crops. The peasantry then borrowed 
money from the gombeen men or 
money-lenders and the pawnbrokers, 
to pay their rents. They were only in 
arrears one year. Whoever goes un- 



paid, the landlord insists on his poimd 
of flesh first. Now, some of these tenants 
had been in England harvesting and 
had earned money enough to i>ay even 
|]oycott*s rents, but if they had paid 
them they could not have paid the 
gombeen men and shoi>-kce|>crs, and 
they. would have Ikxmi prosecuted by 
them. So they refused to pay the rent 
if no abatement was made. Boycott 
threatened them with evictions, but 
they left his oflicc without paying the 
rent. 

** Boycott issued the eviction papers, 
and hired a process-server and got 
eighteen constablc*s to protect him. In 
Ireland, a constable is not a ix>liccman 
but a sohlier armed with a musket^ 
buck-shot, and bayonet, and under 
military drill and orders. There are 
nearly twelve tnousand of them in Ire- 
land. The finest cottages and houses 
in the rural districts of Ireland arc the 
head-quartersof these Irish mercenaries. 
This process-server serve* I three uTits 
on the women in thrc*e different cabins 
before the pur))Ose of the exiK*(lition 
was known. Note my expression-— on 
the women. In Ireland, if a shop- 
keei>er or any one but a landlord issues 
a writ for debt, it must be served on 
the head of the family, but if the land- 
lord is the creditor, the law says a s 
the landlords make the laws— that the 
wnt may be served on the women, or 
if they can't be found or shut the door 
in the officer's face it may be nailed on 
the door, and recently, I see, it has 
Ix^n decided that the writ may be 
sent by mail. When this process- 
server reached the fourth cabin, the 
woman, a Mrs. Fitzniiorrls told the 
process-server that she would lose her 
life before she would ^low him to 
serve a process on her. She shouted 
and raised the signals.'.' 

Rep.— .** What do you mean br 
that?'' 

J. R. — " In some parts of the West 
of Ireland the peasantry^ have a secret 
code of sisals. By waving a flag (yoa 
may call it petticoat if you like) of a 
certain color, the neighbors come to a 
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cabin to assist the signaling party, 
uho thus signifies that he is in (hstress. 
If I rcnicnil>er rightly, the red Hag 
means that tijc process -server has 
come. These si-nals caused all the 
women an<I girls in the neighborhood 
to assemble." 

REiv — ^** Didn't the men come ?" 

J. R. — "Such of lliem as had rc- 

tunied from England. I hit the women 

m'ont allow the men to resist the proc- 

css-ser\cr l>ccausc they are sent to jail 

so long forcloing so, and, besides, these 

women think they can take care of the 

)>iocess-scrver themselves. 1 saw one 

woman near Clare Morris, a pregnant 

m'oman, who was defending the hovel 

that sheltered her little family, who 

hadaliayonet thrust into her breast by 

these loyal servants of a woman, — the 

richest woman in KurojK\ — the • royal 

lad}* * who gave only one day*s income 

to relieve these her starving subjects. 

Do you rememlK-r, when Ilaynnu 

irisited IJarrlay iS: Perkins's brewery, in 

London,al)out 1850, when the workmen 

found that he was the man who ordered 

Austrian women to be whip)>ed for 

political oftenses, that he was kicked 

out of the brewer)-, and that all i'.ng- 

lanil applauded ? Is it worse to whip 

women than to bayonet them ? " 

Rrp. — ^'V\\Q men didn't fight.'" 

J. R. — ^ No ; they looked on. The 

women gave cheers for the Karl of 

£mc (he had been a decent landlord 

before Boycott was his agent), and 

they gave cheers for the constables 

(who hate this work as a rule), and they 

gave groans for I^oycott and the proc- 

ess-scr\'cr. Swldenly they threw mud 

and manure and stones at him, and he 

ran off with the crowd of women after 

him — the constables vainly trying to 

protect him from the violence of the 

mfuiiated women." 

REP.-.**\\1iy didn't they fire?" 
J. R. — **They had no magistrate 
with them to read the riot act. Tiie 
proccss-ser\cr was knocked down sev- 
eral times. There were a couple of 
hundred women and girls pursuing 
him, and they never halted tmtil they 



reached the boundary line of the 
parish. 

" Doycott was furious. He went to 
Uallinrobe and secured a force of one 
hundred constables to protect the proc- 
ess-server next k\^)'^ as it was the last i 
day on which the.se writs could l>e 
issued if the cases were to be brought 
before the next session of the court. 
Next day the process-server refused to 
go, and nobody could be hired to take 
his place. The reason of his refusal 
was a visit from a woman of the parisli 
of the Neale to his wife. This friend 
had told his wife that the women had 
found out that a process-server had no 
legal right to nail his writs on a cabin 
door, unless it was closed against him, 
nor to take in a constable unless he 
was resisted, and that they had deter- 
mined to leave the doors partly oi)en 
and not to fight him until he should 
enter, *and, then, every woman of "* 
them 'II have a k»tfle of hot water 
handy, and <ling it in his face.* Near 
Westport, last winter, I saw several 
cabin doors covered up with manure, 
antl near IJalla, last summer, I saw 
cabins all stoned up so as to prevent 
the process-server from nailing the writs 
on them. The family expected a visit 
from the process-server in the morning 
— he had been resisted in both instances 
the day before — and the |>eople had 
slept out all night to be ready for a 
renewal of his eSVorts to evict them. 

** * Captain ' Boycott was now com- 
pletely battled, and he was w ild with rage. 
He wrote a letter to the London Ttntcs^ 
in which he said that his fences were de- .^ 
stroyed, the gate of his demesne demol- ^ 
ished, and his own life in danger, and . 
that he was thus persecuted because he t 
was a Protestant. i 

" Meanwhile, the people at the \ 
Neale assembled. Brass bands from 
Callinrobe brought together all the 
people of the parish. There is a priest 
there greatly beloved by his people, — a 
man of resolute character and highly 
educated, — and, although he is natu- 
rally conservative^ he has unbounded 
influence over every member of his con- 
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grcgaiion, from ihc i^vX that he neither 
tolerates outrages by liis jKirishioners on 
lanilionlr», nor outrages on thcin by the 
landlords. ileaiUlressed t!)e meeting, 
j)raise(l lliem for asserting tlieir rights 
to their homes; but urgecl tl»em, if the 
constable i should con»e again in force, 
to olVer them no resistance. It is 
Fatlier John O'.Malley. 

J ** I was told by (it would 

niin him if 1 were to give his name) 
that, after lather John had left, he told 
the i)eoj)le about my prediction of the 
effects of a strike against landlords, in 
my Clare Morris s|)eech, and advisecl 
them to try it on Boycott at once. 
'I'he advice was taken. The men ad- 
vised iioy colt's herdsmen and car-driv- 
ers to strike, and the women advised 
IJoycotl's servant -girls to strike, ami 
that evening every one of them left his 
house. 

" Next morning, when Mrs. IJoycott 
went to buy bread, the sho|)-kee|»er 
loKl her that, although s/ic was a dacent 
woman, and they all liked ///•/-, yet the 
people couldn't stand that * baste of a 
husl>and of hers any longer,* and she 
really Ci>uldii*t sell them any more 
bread I 

"The Doycolls had to send to Hal- 
linrobe for provisions. They would 
not have been ostracized by the shop- 
keepers there, but for JJoycott's letter. 
Every statement in that letter was a lie. 
1 rode past J Joy cott's estate shortly after 
it was published, and his fences and gates 
were in perfcct'order, and if his life was 
in danger, it must have been in danger 
from the armed constables who were pro- 
tecting his cowardly life night and day. 
It exasperated the people, and they is- 
sued a decree of social excommunication 
against him. No shop-keeper in Bal- 
linrobe now dared to sell him a mouth- 
ful of anything to eat, nor a yard of 
anything to v/ear." 

Rep. — " If the shop-keeper had vent- 
ured to defy the decree, what would 
have become of him ? " 

J. R. — " He would have been ruined. 
Nobody would have crossed his thresh- 
old. Since I left the County Mayo, I 
6 



heard of one fihop-keepcr so rich that ' 
ho thought he cotild defy the i>ca:jantry. 
He took a farm from which a \toox 
te.iant had been evicted, lor three 
months nobody entered his shop. 
Whether this story is tnic or not, — I 
have no p«'rs.»nal knowledge of it,--it 
is certain liiat this has lK*en done in the 
West of Ireland. 

" Hoycolt was isolatcnl. He had to 
take care of his own cattle. I lis farm 
is of four hundred .acres. As long ago 
as OctolKT 12, i88o, I v.rote t%> the 
Inter-Oc^an that the jHiople were *dc- 
tennined to drive him out of the coun- 
ty,* and you see they have done it, 
and that he admitted in New- York 
that no one could resist sucli excom- 
munication,** 

Ri:i». — "Vou call it sometimes iso- 
lation, sometimes cxcommuniiuition, 
and s(mictimes Uoycotting. How did 
the word jioycottlng come into use ? ** 

J. R.— ** It was mvente i by Father 
John O'Malley about three days after 
the decree of social excommunication 
was issued against Hoycott. Up to 
that time it had been called sometimes 
moral and sometimes social cxconunu- 
nication when ostracism was applied 
to a * land-grablxT,' as a man is called 
who takes a farm from which a tenant 
h.is been evicted. I was dining with 
Father John, at the Presbytery of the 
Neale, and he asked me why I was not 
eating. 

" I said, *rm bothered about a word.* 

«* * What is it ? ' asked Father John. 

"'\ycll,' I said, 'when the people 
ostracize a land-grabber we call it social 
excommunication, but wc ought to 
have an entirely diflcrcnt word to sig- 
nify ostracism applied to a landlord or 
a land-agent like lk)ycott. Ostracism 
wont do— the peasantry would not 
know the meaning of the word— and I 
can*t think of any other. 

** * No,' said Father John, * ostracism 
wouldn't do.* 

"He looked down, tapped his big 
forehead, and said : 
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'* ' How would it do to call it to Bov- 
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** I was dcli;;htC<l and said, * Tell your 
peo]']c to call it JUiycotting, so that 
when llic rciKirtcrji come down from 
]>i:l*Iin and i^mdon ihcy will hear the 
•word: uta: it yourself in the Casllchar 
Ti/r^iT/fi ; rn> ;;oing to iJublin and 
will a:^k the yc»uii^ orators of ihc Land 
Lxxi;:uc to give it that name; I will 
use it in my corres|»ondcnce, ami l>e- 
twccn us we will make it as famous as 
the similar word "J^ynching" in the 
Unitctl States.' Lynch was the name 
of a Virginia hackwcxxls « extra-judicial 
judge,' you know. Father John and I 
kcplourcomiiact; he was the first man 
who uttered the word and I the first 
who wrote it. Ilut Father John is en- 
titled to more credit than the mere 
christening of the |»f»licy. If he had not 
hsd r.o great an inllueme wiih his peo- 
j»1c, Ikiycoit's conduct would have — 
1 Iiavo not a hit of douht of it — so cx- 
aspcraicil the j»eo|.le that he wouKl 
have met the fate of IVerick and LonI 
Montmorris, l>oth of whom were killed 
'Vvithin three miles of ]5oycoti's fann, 
an<l !>»>ihof them within a mile of con- 
stahular}' statiims. Wy his firmness 
and his i>oi>ularity he * held the fort * 
until IJoycott quietly sneakeil out of 
tlie |*an:Mi, and this surrender inspired 
the |hx>i»!o all over the West of Ireland 
wilJi a faith in the policy of JJoycotting 
that they had never had l)efore and 
might never have held. I'o be i>er- 
lixtly just, IJoyant is entitled to some 
credit himself; for even Father John's 
influence would have been powerless, 
I think— romc compromise might have 
been made — if Captain Boycott had 
not been such an insolent tyrant, and 
hatctl by every man .and woman in the 
neighlx)rhoo<l who ever had any deal- 
ings with him." 

Rep. — ^** Did the Earl of Erne get 
liis rents?" 

J. R. — ^** Xo. He had been popu- 
lar before Boycott l>ecame his agent, 
asd after Boycott was Boycotte<l — on 
ibc xcry next evening — the tenantry of 
the Earl assembleil, every man of them, 
and sent him a letter, apologizing for 
tisdr treatment of his agent, but stating 



thai they would hc»ld no further com- 
municatirin with him, cither otlkially 
or otiierwi ;c, and ijiat ihcy v.ould 
never pay him a shilling, but lliat, as 
soon as they conveniently coui<l <lo so, 
diey would pay any other person whom 
the ICarl should appoint to receive the 
rent. They saitl that they had come 
to this resolution l>e(:ause they were 
convinced that his agent had been prej-/ 
udicin*^ his lordship against them, and \ 
that for their own protection they had . 
determined to refuse to have any fur- 
ther dealings w ith him. 

** * 7//#' majiyf'iiy </ these profile ^ said 
Father John, — I am now roa<ling from 
a letter that I wrote on October 12, 
and that you published in the Jntcr- 
Oidui, — * tlu'se trfufftts of (Iw Earl^ had 
heat suf'f^orti'dfor nine months frmously 
on ihtfHtw They i^ot no he//* of any 
kind from the hind lord. They atirib- 
ute<l his neglect of them to * Captain * 
Boycott. The J^arl stood by his agent, 
and he has got no rent yet. 

** But J*»oycott's letter to the London 
Times had a great result. The luiglish 
G<»vernmcnl and the Irish landlords 
were paralyzed by this new j)olicy. 
Although the Lomlon Times ^ in com- 
menting on my Lcenane sj)ecch,snccr- 
ingly said that the (iovemment would 
* know how to deal with this policy of 
passive resistance with which they were 
threatened,' it found that it did not 
know what to do al)out it — because 
no laws could force any man to deal 
with a shop-keei)er whom he disliked, 
nor to speak to a man whom le hated. 
The blasphemous Boycott's suggestion 
that he was persecutetl because he was 
a Protestant, gave the landlords a cue. 
They thought they could arouse the 
old feud between the Protestants and 
Catholics, by which England has been 
enabled to divide and niin Iiel.ind for 
two centuries. So, they called for sub- 
scriptions to organize what thej' tenned 
a * Relief Expedition ' — to dig Boy- 
cott's potatoes. The JCarl of Erne 1 
anonymously headed the subscription ' 
with £10. Money poured in from 
landlords. Fifty loafers from Fer- 
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managh were hired — these were hcrald- 
cil as champions of the Prolcstant 
faith. The scheme arousc<l only ridi- 
cule in Mayo, because Mayo is the 
most Catholic couniy in Ireland, and 
yet it elected Rev. Mr. N'eilson, a Prot- 
estant preacher from Belfast, as one 
of its two re|)resentatives in Parlia- 
ment. Krne owns 31,389 acres in 
Fermanagh, and only 2184 in Mayo. 

"Seven regiments of soltliers were 
sent to protect the potato-diggers. 
Nobody would sell them anything to 
cat. The landlords had paid these 
men's ex|)enscs and their wages. 'I'hey 
went to iioycott and asked what they 
should do f«jr something to eat ? He 
said, in a surly tone, that he supposed 
they must eat some of the potatcK-s 
they were digging. VouVe heard of 
Irish hospitality ? Boycott invented 
a new variety. lie charged these men, 
his • rescuers,* fourpencc a stone for 
all the j)Otatoes that they ate, lie in- 
curred the hatred of the troops and the 
constabulary by treating tiiem with 
similar hospitality. 

"It was iHiblishcd that it cost the 
British Government ^5,000 sterling to 
dig ^500 worth of potatoes, but 1 sec 
that Captain Boycott says, preserving 
the same j»roportion, that he had only 
;;^350 sterling worth of i>otatoes; 
and that it cost the British Govern- 
ment ^3,500 sterling to gather th.em. 
In fact it taught the people of the West 
of Ireland that, without bloodshed or 
outrage, they could successfully resist 
the aggressions of the landlord. 

" So far from Father John O'Malley 
encouraging violence, as ]3oycott 
charges, he simply sanctioned the 
scheme of ostracism which is now 
called Boycottism, in order to secure 
the rights of the tenants, and prevent 
them from resorting to violence. 

"The English Government has 
charged the expense to the County 
Mayo,— punishing every one alike, 
those who, in its opinion, were guilty 
and those who were innocent, — but as 
the landlords will exact as rent every- 
thing inside of the skin of the potato if 



the British Government docs not, it 
makes no practical difference to the 
l)eople whether the Ear! of Erne's 
agent or John Bright's associates vent 
their Dick '1 urpin spleen on the i)0or 
tenantry. If it costs the British Gov- 
ernment ^3t5o<> ^o *^»R. ;^35<>. ^ 
potatoes, how much will it cost it to 
dig all the jiotatoes and cut down all 
the crops belonging to lamllords in 
Ireland next harvest if the Land 
lA^ague advises a strike ? 

*• Captain Boycott g<K»s on to say that 
he has been made a scai>e-goat for the 
uprising against the agents because he 
was more prominent than the others. 
Translateil into plain English, thb 
means that he was more odious than 
the others, because he was the greatest 
tyrant in the West of Ireland, with the 
]K)ssible excet)tion of Trench, the agent 
for Lansdowne, and Mr. Hussey. 
' No matter what the business of a 
peasant with Boycott might be,* — ^I 
am ({uoting the words of a gentleman 
of Ballinrobe as I wrote them down in 
short-hand at the time, — *thc poor 
man was sure to be cursed and abused 
by him. He did not treat tiiom as 
human beings at all : he so exasperated 
them by his brutal tongue and conduct 
that when they got a chance they just 
rose against him as one man. But,' 
he added, 'Boycott is well, tamed 
now I ' 

" I see that Captain Boycott sa}'S 
that the tenants have paid more money 
to their leaders than their rent would 
cost. The Land League has already 
reduced the rentals of Ireland, as I 
have already stated, some $15,000,000 
per annum. In a large number of 
cases, it has already brought the rental • 
down to Griffith's valuation, whereas 
last winter, when I was in the West 
of Ireland, every landlonl who *oHfy* 
charged fifty per cent over Griffith's val- 
uation was accounted a good landlord. 
The money contributed by the people 
of Ireland to the support of the Lamd 
League does not amount to probably 
more than one-thousandth part of the 
reduction made through the influence 
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of the I^ncI I^eague in the rentals of 
Ireland. There were not more than 
half a dozen men paid for their services 
by the I^nd Ixrague — at least while i 
was in Ireland— and thL7 were men of 
education, who were content to receive 
the .salaries of second-class clerks in 
Chicago. There is not one of ihcm 
who could not Iiave douMetl or <|uadru- 
plcd his salary hy reluming to the 
business in which he was formerly 
engaged before entering the service 
of iJic Lan<l lA»ague. Fhe cx|kmisc5 
of the I^nd League are occasioned by 
supporting tenants who have been 
arbitrarily e\'icted owing to an inability 
to |)ay rent after a year of famine, 
during six months of which they were 
supported hy the credit of the shop- 
keepers, and during the other six 
months of which they were supported 
\>y the cliarity of America." 

Rep- — ^** Captain Boycott says that 
the average profits of the Inncllord at 
the existing rents have not been four per 
cent, of the value of the land, and yet 
he sa)'s that he thinks the average 
abatement of rents has been at least 
seventeen and a half i>er cent., and 
that some of the landlords have abated 
as much as twenty-five per cent. How 
^ you reconcile these statements ? " 

J- R. — ^ My answer is that Captain 
Boycott, himself, was charging as rent 
more than any American farmer would 
give for the fee simple to the soil, and 
that when he says that the profits have 
been four per cent, on the value of the 
land, he ingeniously remembers to for- 
get that ninety-nine*hundredths of the 
renting value of the land was created 
t>y the tenants by dieir own labor, at 
their own sole expense. For exam])le, 
in this very parish of Neale, the land is 
mostly lock and the thinnest of thin 
soil, wMch can only be cultivated by 
incessant manuring and b^ spade till- 
age* Such land in Illinois could not 
be given away, 

♦* The Eari of Erne, and other land- 
lords for whom Boycott was agent, never 
spent any money on the improvement 
of their estates. They compelled their 



tenants to make all the improvements 
themselves, and under Boycott's man- 
agement, as fast as they created what 
he calls the * value* of the lands, the 
rents were raised. The lands of tiie 
Earl of Kme, as nature made them, 
were not worth a shilling an acre, and 
the exorbitant rents that he was com- 
jKilling the tenants to pay for them were 
a tax on their own industry. The 
best answer to Boycott's statement that • 
he had never any trouble with his 
neighbors before Father John ()*Mal- 
ley's speech, is the fact that he was 
obligcfl to be attended by two consta- 
bles for a long time before that date, 
an<l that after one of the rises of 
rent he speaks of he was very glad to 
esca|)e with his life. I don't know any 
community in the Western States where 
he would not have been lynched years 
ago if he had lx?en guilty of one-tenth 
part of the insolence and tyranny 
which were rcp(»rted to mc about him 
by his own tenants in the County 
Mayo; and yet the people in that 
county would die for any decent land- 
lord. For example, while J3oycott 
dare not return there, while Lord 
Sligo dare not live there, while Oran- 
more and . Browne docs not dare to 
live there, Thomas Tyghe and one or 
two landlords who live between Clare 
Af orris and Boycott's house, a distance 
of less than ten miles, could raise a 
thousand men to protect them. Tlicy 
have no need whatever of police pro- 
tection, while Rourke, another land' 
agent within three miles of Boycott's 
place, is obliged to go around with 
two constables guarding him whenever 
he leaves his home, and Feerick, 
another land-agent who imitated Boy- 
cott, was killed last spring within three 
miles of Captain Boycott's house. That 
part of the county is inhabited by 
Fenians, and, therefore, is not a safe 
country for a tyrant to live in. Yet 
nothing can exceed the loyalty and 
devotion of the Irish peasantry to any 
landlord who treats them decently." 
Rep. — " I notice that Captain Boy- 
cott says that he is in favor of such a 
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revision of the land laws as will secure 
to the tenant the value of his perma- 
nent improvements." 

J. R.— ** Boycott himself, ever since 

he was an ajjcnt in the West of Ireland, 

t has taxed his tenantry to tlie full value 

of all the improvements they have 

made on them, and he has persistently 

^ opposed, as communism, any attempt 

V to vest in the tenant the value of the 

\^ improvement he has made. I'his 

^^ declaration of Boycott is one of the 

T' strongest proofs that I have met of 

V the U.>ncficent influence of the Land 

( League." 

\ Rep.—" Boycott further says in the 
\ New- York Jlcniid's interview, that * if 
I the land bill of C> ladstone should include 
I the three F's, it wouM not materially 
/ improve the condition of the mass of the 
j Irish people, because if they had the 
. / land for nothing it would not support 
them, as it is the sole ambition of an 
Irishman to get a portion of the land, 
or even a cow-house, as a homestead ; 
that in mountain districts ana on the 
western sea-board there are large popu- 
lations gathered together in villages, 
composed of families having houses 
and from three to ii\ii acres of land, 
mostly of inferior quality, and they are 
all the time complaining that from the 
produce of these patches they are un- 
able to support themselves. Now, how 
^n a man reasonably ex[)ect/ he asks, 
I* to feed and clothe a wife, himself, and, 
J perchance, half a dozen children on 
/ the produce of three, four, or even half 
/ a dozen acres ? The fact is that all the 
} trouble in Ireland is caused by the in- 
< sane desire of the people to farm land 
£ at all hazards. The demand is greater 
I than the supply, and tliat is all about 
X it.' So says Captain Boycott ; what 
^ say you, Mr. Rcdpath, to that ? " 
\ J. R. — ^" English writers, statisticians, 
I and agricultural and political econo- 
\ mists, have demonstrated that Ireland 
^can support, with comfort, at least fif- 
teen millions of people, while the pop- 
ulation of Ireland to-day is, probably, 
jnot more than five millions. The 
jCoimty Mayo, for example, could sup- 



port, in comfort, probably five times 
Its present population. But it cannot 
supi)ort the present population, in com* 
fort, when all the good land in the 
county— nine-tenths of the good land 
—is held by men like Lord Lucan 
and agents like Captain Boycott (by 
the by, his title of captain b a fraud; 
he is not a captain); by men who 
take all the good land as grazing farms 
and throw the i>oor people into bogs 
and barren mountain-sides. Remem- 
ber that all of these gooil lands were 
reclaimed from .sterility by the people 
themselves, and- that when the famme 
of 1847 came they were driven from 
ihcm, either into the grave or the poor- 
house, or into exile, when they failed to 
pay a single year's rent. What Boy- 
cott calls the insane desire of the peo- 
ple to farm is simply the instinct of 
self-preservation, Ixrcause in the West 
of Ireland there are no manufactures 
and no industries, and no means by 
which the peo))le can live, and it 
should be borne in mind that the man- 
ufactures of Ireland were prohibited 
by the British legislature for genera- 
tions, and that since the repeal of these 
laws by the triumph of Catholic eman- . 
cipation, when any companies under- 
take to carry on a manufactory in Ire- 
land, outside of Belfast or the Protest- 
ant counties of Ulster, which are a part 
of the ' English garrison,' a combination 
of Bntish manufacturers ruin theoL 
That is the reason why I am urging 
the Irish in America to Boycott all 
British manufactures, and especially 
Irish linen, because these manufact- 
urers, British and * West Britons,* are 
the bitterest enemies of the Irish peo- 
ple*, and leave them the land as their 
sole resource ; while, at the same time, 
they encourage the landlords to confis- 
cate without compensation all the im* 
provements of this wretched peasantry, 
and to drive them from the farms. 
Ireland is too small a country to sup- 
port three sets of feeders — ^vampires, 
namely, the landlords; leeches, namely, 
the land-agents ; and the toilers, namdy, 
the common people." 
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Rep. — ^"IJoycott was asked l)y the 
New- York UvniU rcporlcr ' whether 
the land laws of Ireland uilK in all im- 
portant i>oints compare unfavoral>ly 
witli those in France, in l'Jii;lan<l, and 
other cour.tries, as aAicting the interest 
of the tenant,' and he answered, * cer- 
tainly not; that the Irish Icnnnt enjoys 
a greater frcctlom in deahng \\ilh his 
bml than iloes his brother farmer in 
England; that, as a rule, no yearly ten- 
ant in Ireland is ImiuikI down as to how 
hesliall crop and di[)ose of the prod- 
' ucts of his land, and that in Kn^^Iaml 
there is a hard ar.il fast rule as to the 
routine of crop|)inf;,an<l what protluce 
may 1« sohl/ \\ Jjat are your views on 
this subject, Mr. Kedpath ? " 

J. R.— "Tlie system of land tenure in 
the lYotestant counticsof irelandand in 
£n<:Iand an<l Scothnul isra<lically ililVer- 
cnt from the svMem of land tenure in 
the West of Ii eland. There is no ^;rave 
injustice in an Mnjilish landlord evict- 
ing his tenant when he is unable to 
pay his rent, because the landlord built 
the fami-hou^o anl the houses ol' the 
iami lalioiers. tiie barns, stables, fen<es, 
and, as a rule. at his own ex]>ense sub- 
soiled and reclaimed the land, or else 
made an allowance to the tenant for so 
doing. Projierly s|>eaking, there are 
no |)easantry in Kn^:;l.ind. The farm- 
ers are capitalists, anti enjploy laborers, 
who are the most degraiied class of 
workingmen in all Kur(»pe, excej>ting, 
possibly, the serfs of Russia before liieir 
cmanci|)ation. 

**Tlie English and Scotch landlords 
live on their c*states, and have a per- 
sonal interest in their tenants, and, as a 
nilc,the>* are indulgent tollum; where- 
as most of the Iristi landlords are cither 
English absentees, or they live in 
remote parts of Ireland and know 
nothing whatever a])out tiie condition 
of their tcnantr}*, while the land-agents 
are paid a jicrcentage of the rents which 
they collect, and consequently have 
a selfish interest in S(iueezing the last 
penny from them. There is no paral- 
lel between the land system of Irelaiid 
and the rest of Europe to-day, E\ en 



the late Russian serfs arc infinitely 
better off than the peasantry of Ireland 
under (^ueen Victoria. The best proof 
that the misery of Ireland is caused by 
thj land-tenure system is shown by the 
fa(t that since Ilardenberg and Stein 
abolished the feudal system of land 
tenure in (Jermany, — and the same 
may be said of 1 Vance, — tlic j»eat^antry 
of tho.<>e countries are now tlie most 
I»roFperous working people in Europe, 
whereas formerly they were as wretched 
as the 1 rish. Most of the erroneous and 
unjust ju<lgmenls passed by the Ameri- 
can press on the Irish Lar.d League 
movement come from the belief 
tiiat the Irish land system resembles 
the land system of Angelica, Eng- j 
land, anti other civili/ed countries, 
whereas it is feudalism stripped of all' 
the features that rendered feudali>ni 
tolerable. It rei)resents the most 
grasping form of the commercial 
sjiirit. It recognizes no duty whatever 
on the part of the landlord. Many of 
the rents were so high that if the litde 
hoMing raised a big croj) of potatoes, 
and they should be s(»ld at tlie highest 
market price, tlie amount obtained 
would not i)ay the rent." 

Rei». — **'i*hen how is the rent j^aid ?7 

J. R. — "The poor men have to 
leave their wives early in the si>rin|; 
and work all summer in England ij^i 
onler to make money enough to p.» 
the landlords. lloyt'ott conveniently 
forgot to say that those very tenants I 
who boycotted him were suj^ported for 
nearly nine months last year by Anaeri- 
can charity." 

Ri:p. — " Captaiij Boycott says that 
the only remedy for the Irish trouble 
is emigration. What do you say about 
that?" 

J. R.— " I think he is riii:ht, and 
more than that, he is honest, for once, 
because he has set the example him- 
self. Ireland will be prosperous just 
as soon as all the landlords and all the'"! 
agents are forced to emigrate, and not!! 
till then. ll 

** Captain Boycott's other plan for the- 
regeneration of Ireland is the intro-) 
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' duction of outside capital to cany on 
manufacturing industries. He says 
that there is no reason why Ireland 
should not have her own manufact- 
ories for glass, wool, and many other 
articles of domestic consumption. 1 le 
attributes the fact that there are no 
)6uch manufactoric*s to the faults of the 
"" j)eople, themselves ; because, at the 
j^^ present time, no capitalist could be 
Y^ found to invest money in its disaffected 
•(x ' condition. Why are tiie jM^ople dis- 
affected ? Landlordism is the cause of 
it, and English hatred of the Irish. 
The Irish who come to America fill our 
manufactories, and yet while they arc 
well paid here — paid double what 
they wouM ever have exiKrcted to re- 
ceive there— our manufactories flourish. 
Ireland' has coal-l>eds, marble cpiarries, 
' '• j(nd vast mineral resources, but it has 
^ been utterly im|)ossible for any capital- 
ists to work them, owing to the cxorbi- 
* tant exactions of the landlords. Irish 
absentee landlordism blights every in- 
dustry as well as the countr}' itself." 

Rep. — " Captain Boycott says that 
he considers that the constabulary is 
thoroughly reliable, and that the Irish 
element in the British army would 
never betray their trust in the event of 
a rising of the people. Do you think 
so?" 
J. R.— " Yes, I do I The constabu- 
• lary are not policemen. They arc 
armed and drilled soldiers ; armed with 
muskets, buck-shot, and bayonets, and 
under military discipline, and whatever 
I their sympathies may be, they arc 
y obliged to obey orders. Last year and 
\ this year, they have again and again 
A bayoneted and shot down women, and 
l| when soldiers do that, they can be * im- 
plicitly relied on ' by any form of des- 
potism. I, myself, saw a woman into 
whose breast a constable ran a bayonet 
for seeking to defend her own home. 
As far as the regular army goes, of 
course, they are trustworthy, because 
the English Government took special 
care to eliminate all Irish soldiers from 
the regiments sent into Ireland. They 
-e all English and Scotch." 



Rep.— "Captain Boycott says that 
Pamell is a very good leading man, but 
denies that his programme has the ad- 
herence of the people at large ; that 
the masses are with him, it Ls true, but 
that the intellect of the countiy is 
against him. How is that ? " 

J. R. — " I have always supposed 
that the masses of the )>eoplc meant 
the people at large, and as for the * in- 
tellect ' of the country l)eing against 
him, I never read in history of a single 
instance in which the owners of des- 
])otic ix)wer were not against the masses 
of the i>eople." 

Rep. — " Why did the people cheer 
the constabulary, and yet maltreat the 
process-server ? Were they not equally 
guilty ? " 

J. R. — " Because the |)eople regard 
the constables as only doing their duty, 
however degrading that duty may be, 
while they execrate the process-servers 
because they are volunteers — ihey arc 
not obliged by law to serve ejectment 
notices ; they are only obliged to serve 
civil decrees." 

Rep. — ** What proportion of the 
landlords in Mayo and Galway ore 
absentees ? " 

J. R.— " Father John 0»Malley told 
me that there are more absentees in 
Mayo than in Galway, ♦ In Galway,** 
he said, ' I should say that one-fourth 
are absentees ; but in Mayo, fully one> 
half, on the averxge. Dillon, Sligo, 
Lucan, Erne, Cooper, Farmer, FarroU, 
Jameson, Kilmaine, De Clifford, and 
several others — all large landlords, 
owners of two-thirds of the County 
Mayo — are absentees. Nearly one- 
hnlf of Galway is owned by absentees. 
Many of them never visit their estates 
at all, and have never seen them. In 
the parish of the Neale (where Boycott 
lived), there is not now, and there has 
not been for the last holf-century, a 
single resident landlord.' 

'* I asked Father John whether this 



* These quotations are from short-hand 
notes taken at the t*iiie, and subsequently re* 
vised by the priest. 
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absenteeism was owing to the reason 
assigned l)y the English press, that 
agrarian outrages made it imi>ossiI)le 
for the landlords to live on their estates. 
The priest said : 

***For the last twenty-five years 
there has not been a single agrarian 
assassination, or an attempt at one, in 
this parish, cither on landlords or their 
agents. Some of these landlords come 
over once in a while, for a few days, 
and never one of them has been, or 
pretende<i to lie, in any tianger.' " 

Rep. — ^ What is the condition of the 
peasantry of Ireland ? " 

J. R. — ^" 1 never yet saw a single 
cabin in the Southern States so 
wretched; I never met a slave so 
badly dressed ; I never saw a slave so 
|XK>rly fed — as three millions of the in- 
dustrious ]>eo]>le of Ireland are lodged, 
dothetl, and fetl to-day. Southern 
slavery, with the single exception, — and 
that was a very imiK>rtant exception, — 
of the right to sell vested in the slave- 
holder, was a system, infernal as it 
m-as, vastly .sui)erior to the system of 
Irish tenantry at this very hour. Hut 
I have my notes of a conversation with 
Father John ()*Malley, in Boycott's 
own |)arish, and it is s|)ecific in its de- 
tails. I will read them, only omitting 
my preliminary questions : 

** * As to their mdolence,' said Father 
John, ** from my own experience of 
them, and from what I have heard 
from so many high authorities about 
tlic peasantry in other countries, I 
consider the Irish peasantry as the 
most industrious and hard-working 
race on the face of the earth. What 
do you think now that you have seen 
them at home ? ' 

"*With the sole exception of the 
Chinese,' 1 answered, • 1 think they 
are not excelled in industry by any 
race in America, and that they are only 
equaled by the Ctennans.' 

** * Not only all over the West,* con- 
tinued Father John, • does the head 
of the family himself work, and his 
grown boys, and all the women, but 
even the youngest females, as soon as 



they are able to do any work — no' 
only in the house, but hard work ii, 
the fields, as you have .seen every-i 
where. They are .so industrious in) 
their habits, antl so soon are they set , 
to work as children, that unless I make 
it a point to secure the attendance of 
the children at school l>etween the 
ages of five an<l eleven, I might bid 
farewell to all hopes of teaching them* 
at all. Jf the people did not work as 
incessantly as they do, how could they 
procure even tiie commonest suste- 
nance for their large families after pay- 
ing such exorbitant rents «ind taxes? 
From my experience and observation, 
all over this West of Ireland (and I 
have hnd a large experience, and seen 
most of it thoroughly), 1 can truly say 
that, in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dretl, whenever you see any Irish pea.s- 
ant not at work it is simply because*' 
he can find nothing to do. 

"*Now, then, as to his improvi-' 
<lence,' continued Father John, *why, 
Mr. Redpath, the very idea of charg-! 
ing these struggling peasants oi; 
Ireland with improvidence is cruel 
sarcasm. Let me tell you how the 
ordinary peasant lives. Uut, after all, 
I need not tell you how he lives — you. 
have seen enough of it ; but possibly 
you have had no opportunity to sec 
how they are fed ? * 

« « No, sir.* 

** * Well,' said the priest, * let mc 
give you the daily bill of fare of these 
peasant families : F'or breakfast, pota- 
toes. If they are pretty comfortable, 
they have a litde milk and butter with 
it. But, in the great majority of cases, 
they have nothing but the ])Otatoes, or 
possibly a salt herring. The dinner 
and the supper are only a repetition of 
the breakfast. That is their bill of 
fare all the year round excepting at 
Easter and Christmas, when even the 
poorest try hard to get a few pounds 
of meat — generally "American meat." ^ 

***You have seen everywhere thaw 
the clothing of the peasantry is madey 
by themselves from the wool. They' 
shear it, spin it, get it woven and dyed i 
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isclvcs into HanncI and frieze, 
czc ? " Frieze is home-made tlolh. 
fan any i)ei)jile In; nu)re jirov- 
than people who live on the 
^est diet that can supi>ort life, and 
not only make their own clothing 
nakc and tlye the cloth itself? * 
•Vould you like some more ? " 
.:p.— "(}oon." 

R. — " Well, let me read the rest 
y report : 

Well, Father John, now as to 
iperance — I am not asking for my 
information, for I know the truth 
t it — how do you answer the state- 
that in Ireland, with all its pov- 
ihere is so much consumption of 
lolic drinks ? ' " 

In the first j>lace,* said Father 
, * the amount consumed in Ire- 
is not all clrank by the peasantry, 
li the argument assumes. You 
take away, in the first place, all 
is consumed by the upper and 
le classes, l>y the Government 
als, and in strictly temperate fam- 
-for drinking in Ireland, as in 
and, is a universal social usage— 
you must remember that the cx- 
ve wines and li(|uors are con- 
id by these classes. The poorer 
cs never drink any liquors that 
costly. You must also deduct 
is consumed by the working 
2s — by all classes — in the towns 
cities, because no com])laint has 
been made by Irish reformers 
t their poverty being specially 
:d by bad laws. They may be 
ted by an expensive form of gov- 
cnt causing heavy taxes — but so 
:he laboring classes of England; 
the Irish worker of the cities has 
the additional wrong done him 
English legislation destroyed Irish 
ifacturcs, while the land laws, by 
ng out the rural population, ruined 
le minor home industries. But to 
strictly to the point, it is against 
>easantry that this charge is made 
' they are the only class whose 
ances at this time are specifically 
ipioned. Now I assert, from my 



personal knowledge and from the con- 
curring testimony of hundreds of 
priests in diiferent parts of Ireland— as 
well as by other trustworthy evidence 
— that, excepting on very rare occa- 
sii)ns, such as a fair-day, the Irish 
I)easiint rarely drinks at all. On fair- 
days he does drink, because it is the 
custom of the country for the seller to 
treat the buyer to a drink after the sale 
of shcx'p or a cow. The charge that 
the Irish {leasant is a constant drinker 
is a gross an<l cruel calumny. Of 
course, there are a few rash, foolisli 
creatures who are an exception, but as 
a rule, the Irish peasant is temperate 
both from necessity and from religious 
iniluences. Drunkenness is exceed- 
ingly rare in rural Ireland.*" 

Rr.l». — *♦ 1 see that Boycott says he 
came to America only on a visit, and 
he is going down to Virginia to sec a 
friend in Amelia County.** 

J. R.— " Yes : ♦ birds of a feather.* I 
was asked by I'ather Corbett, of Clare 
Morris, if I could not have an absen- 
tee Irish landlord in Amelia County, 
Virginia, r»oycolte(H Little did I 
ever th.iak that Boycott himself would 
go there! rather James gave me 
seven writs of ejectment that this Irish- 
Virginian had issued against some of 
the most famished peasants near Clare 
Morris. I gave them to Major Con- 
yngham, editor of the New-York 
Tablet, They are brought by * Mur- 
ray Magrcgor Blacker, of Haw Branch, 
Amelia Court House, Virginia, U. S. 
A., against Thomas Mullce, of Kilcol- 
man, for J[fi 6s. rent ; against Michael 
Prcndergast, of Kilcolman, for ^7 ids.; 
against Patrick Nevin, of Cuilbeg, for 
j^4 los, ; against Patrick Clarke, of 
Cuilbeg, for ^3; against Martin Mud- 
lany, of Lisnaborla, for £^\2 los*; 
against Michael Flannigan, of Boher- 
duff, for ^7 I OS., and against Thomas 
Mullee,of Boherduff, for ^15 los.* 

*' This man, Blacker, never gave a 
shilling for the relief of these tenants, 
who were kept out of their graves by for- 
eign charity. Their lands are wretched 
holdings, and the rents are extortion- 
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ate, but * Captain ' Boycott*s friend, 
Mr. Blacker, is as pitiless as his guest. 
^ncc the yellow fever met the cholera 
at New Orleans a few years since, 



there has never been such an illustra- 
tion of the law that like seeks like, as 
the meeting of lioycott and Blacker 
will be I" 



XIV. 

IRISH LANDLORDS AND IRISH LAND LEAGUERS. 

[The Omaha (Nebraska) //r/v/A/nf February 15 says: "James Rcdnath, journalist ami the 
advocate of lilicrtv, lectiire<l at the Acatlcmy of Music last ni^jht under the aus|)iccs of the Irish 
l^aiMl League. I'hc house was filled in spite of inclement weather with a most intelligent and 
eager audience. Mayt»r Chase presidetl an«l intro<hiccd the s|)cakcr, who was enthusiastically 
recdvcd. He is a forcible and mat^nctic s|>eAker. A brief or h.isty outline of his sjK'ech, which 
continued nearly three hours, can );ivc but little idea of the graphic iiicturcs that Mr. Kedpath 
drew of Irish liK*, purity, and fortitude, as he had seen it ln>t year. At the close of the speech, 
Mr. John Rush read a series of resolutions which were adopted, thanking Mr. Redpath, whom 
they termed 'the I .afayetto of Irish J^nd Reform.' Rousing cheers were given for Parnell, 
Rc«lpalh, and Davitt. A dispatch wns road from the Irish -American members of the Senate 
and llouse of Re|»resent.itives of the Slate, greeting an<l welcoming Mr. Redpath to Nebraska. 
In order to olit.ain his views more fully, a Ifitald re|XHier interviewed Mr,. Kedpath yesterday 
afternoon and was accorded a free expression from that gentleman : **] 



REPORTER.— « What, in your 
opinion, will Ik the result of the 
im!scnt agitation in Irclaml ? '' 

Mr. Redpath. — "The estahlishment 
of peasant proprietorship. Of course I 
do not ex|)ect that this result will be 
rcache<l at once. 'ITie landed proprie- 
tors will make a dcsjKraie struggle — 
first to resist any change in the present 
lelations of landlord and tenant ; then 
to make as few changes as ])ossil)le; 
then to defeat iieasnnt pro])rietorship. 
The struggle may last two or three 
years, but if the Irish peasantry stand 
firm, and are not provoked into insur- 
rection, I have no doubt that, first, the 
London companies and all coq)orations 
mill be forced by Parliament to sell; 
then that the absentees will have to 
let go their grip of the soil — and then 
the rest will be easy. There are only . 
eight thousand landlords of all grades 
in Ireland, including owners of one 
aoe, and also I believe including the 
holders of long leases ; but two thou- 
sand out of these eight thousand hold 
more land than all the rest put to- 
gether, and three thousand out of the 
eight thousand are absentees. They 
diaw— these absentees— $60,000,000 



every year from Ireland, and do abso- 
lutely no service in return either to 
their tenants or to the country — except 
to slander the Irish pco])le throughout 
the world, and to call for coercion 
laws." 

Rkp. — " What do you mean by the 
London companies and the corpora- 
tions ? " 

J. R. — "James the First confiscated 
six out of the thirty-two counties of 
Ireland and granted them to favorites 
and cori)oraiions. The Protestant 
Bishop of Ulster got forty-three thou- , 
sand acres, Trinity College got thirty . 
thousand acres, and the Trades-Unions i 
of London got two hundred and ten 
thousand acres, on condition of plant- 
ing them with English tenants and 
dnving out the native inhabitants. The 
city of Derry, in the North, was granted 
to these companies, rebuilt and called 
Londonderry. Now these companies | 
are all bad landlords. Corporations ' 
have no souls, as filackstone says, to i 
be damned, nor, he adds, the portion f 
of the body that is kicked, but I think 1 
they will be kicked out of Ireland. I / 
visited the estates of the Trinity College 1 
in the island of Valencia, and atji 
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Cahircivccn, in ihc County Kerry, 
and I nowhere saw more horrible sjkx- 
tacles of human wretchedness." 

Rf.p. — " You mean their estates will 
be confiscnte<l ?" 

J. R,— " No ; they ought tol>e. But 
they may lie purchased by the state and 
then sold to the tenants." 

Rep. — "WouKl not this be an un- 
precedented action ? " 

J. R. — ** No; it was done in Bel- 
gium and in (tennany within the 
present centur)- — not from motives of 
philanthropy, but as a measure of 
safety to the state. It is only in Ire- 
land that feu<Ial landlordism exists. It 
docs not exist in Kngland or Scotland. 
In fact the Irish tcnant-at-will is a serf 
of the soil, an<l even Russia has abol- 
ished that system. Irish landlordism 
is worse than feudalism,— I might al- 
most say it is the opiK>sile, — for a feuclal 
lord had to feed, clothe, lodge, and 
protect his tenant in return for his serv- 
ice, while in Ireland the lord of llie 
soil does nothing but starve him, clothe 
him in rags, pass j>enal and coercion 
laws against him, and defame him. 
llicsc absentees care no more about 
their tenants than if they were beasts — 
less, in fact, because they do feed and 
keep their horses and cattle in prime 
order." 

Rep. — " Can you give the exact 
figures of Irish landlordism ?" 

J. R. — "Yes, 6,000 are small pro- 
prietors; 1,198 own from 2,000 to 
5,000 acres each — in all one-sixth of 
the soil of Ireland; 185 own from 
10,000 to 20,000 acres each; 90 cwn 
from 20,000 to 50,000 each ; 24 own 
from 50,000 to 100,000, while 3 own 
over 100,000; over 36,000 own only 
one acre each. The Devon commis- 
sion found — in 1844 — 68 1,000 farms 
exceeding one acre. In Connaught, 
several proprietors had over 100,000 
acres each; while, out of 155,842 farms 
I in that province, 100,254 had from one 
[to four acres each. In 187 1, the ab- 
^sentee proprietors owned 5,120,169 
acres of the soil of Ireland." 

Rep.—" What k a tenant-at-will ? " 



J. R. — " A man who can be evicted 
at the will or caprice of the lamllord 
ami have all of his improvements con- 
fiscated. There are 682,237 tenants 
in Ireland. Now out of these, 626,628, 
or al>out 73 |)er cent., are tenants-at* 
will." 

Rkp. — ** Did not Glatlstone's act of 
1870 ])rotect these tenants?" 

J. R. — " It was inlendecl to do so, 
but it has been a dead letter because 
the landlords conspired to defeat it, 
an<i every case l>etween a landlord and 
tenant is trie<l before a court of land- 
lords, and they always construe every 
doubt in favor of the landlonl. The 
jutliciary of Ireland is more corrupt, 
from Chief Justice May down, than 
the judiciary of New-York was under 
Boss Tweed's rule in New- York. The 
large farmers of the I^ast were cheated 
out of their rights under the Oladstone 
act by iK'ing com|K*Iled to sign leases 
un<ler which they waived all the rights 
intcnde<l to be conferred on Ihcm by 
the law of 1870, and in the West the 
tenants were too poor to fight the I 
landlords, as law proceedings arc not 
only tedious but excessively ex|)ensivc.** 

Rkp. — •* In the Queen's speech it 
was .said that this law had been of 
great l>encfu to Ireland." 

J. R. — •* It was neveil enforced untQ 
last summer, when the I^nd League 
took u]) the cases brought before thcra 
and had them tried before the courts 
by their own lawyers." 

Rep. — "What is the quickest way 
to learn the truth al>out Ireland on 
this side of the IJig I'ond ? " 

J. R.— "Read what the English 
papers and books say a]x>ut Ireland^ 
and then believe the exact opposite. 
kJn nine cases out of ten, you will hit 
the mark by adopting this plan. Re- 
member that all the cable dispatches 
are sent over here by the bitterest ene- 
mies of the Irish people — the most 
servile parasites of the Irish landloids 
and the British Government." 

Rep.—" Why doesn't Pamdl go in 
and support Gladstone and the Eng* 
lish liberab ? " 
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J. R. — " Why, because as far as the 
Irish arc conceme<l, there is no essen- 
tial ch'lTerencc l)etween Knglisl) tories 
and Knglish li1>erals, or even I'jiglish 
rcpul«licans. What the Irish want is 
the abohtion of landlonlisin, that every 
tenant shall own the soil he tills, and 
that Ireland shall have home rule — 
which does not mean inde|)cn(lence, 
but the same rii;ht that every Stale in 
this Union has, and every province in 

.. Canada has, and every colony in the 
Australian group has — the right to 
regulate its own Imal affairs. (Glad- 
stone and liright bciicve that the rcla- 

\ tion of landlord and tenant in Ireland 
should exist, but Ik: modified — and 
they equally lurlieve in the right of the 
English to govern the Irish. The Irish 
don*t want landlordism niodified but 
- aboIishe<l. 'I'he Irish don*t want the 
Knglish to rule ihcm but to rule them- 
selves. No compromise is possible be- 
tween these |>ositions. They are in- 
herently antagonistic Besicles, how do 
you exiHxt I'arnell and his party to 
sup]x>rt the so-calleil * lilieral * govern- 
ment when that same government has 
done its best to put him and his asso- 
ciates into jail ? Would any ])arty in 
America supi»ort a government that 
was tr}-ing to put its leaders into jail .^" 
Rep. — '' Vou don't take any stock, 
then, in the Iil>eral professions of the 
British Government ? " 

J. R.— " None. 11)c British Gov- 
cmmcnt is the most cruel, the most 
corrupt, the most tyrannical govenmient 
on this glolie to-day, among nations 
that have even the semblance of lib- 
erty. When has it ever done justice, 
except under fear of compulsion ? It 
grants home rule to Australia, l^cause 
the Atistralians are so far away that 
•they could throw off British trammels; 
it grants home rule to Canada, because 
Canada is so near the l' nited States ; 
and yet, when Ireland asks for home 
rule, England yells out that such a pol- 
icy would be the * decom{K)sition ' of 
the empire. It was forced by the phi- 
lanthropic classes of England to abol- 
ish sbvei}' in Jamaica, but it refused to 



al)olish there the curse which renders 
its amazing fertility of no service to its 
peo[>lc— the Fame curse v.hich blights 
Irelantl — absentee pn)|>rietorship. No, 
England will do nothing for Ireland 
that is worth doing until it is worried 
into doing it. Parnell knows his peo- 
ple and his enemy, and he is taking 
the only course that is likely tosucceed." 

Ri:i'. — '* Do you think there will be 
an insurrection in Ireland ? " 

J. K. — **No, 1 hope not; it would 
only end in disaster at this time. The 
young Irish are well educated, and they 
know that it would please England if 
there was an insurrection, and they 
have no intention of gratifying her." 

Rr.r. — ** How often have you lect- 
uretl, since you came from Ireland ?" 

J. R. — ** About 60 times in 60 differ- 
ent cities, east, west, and south." 

Rr.p.^** What is the feeling about 
Ireland?" 

J. R. — " The Irish-Americans every- 
where are enthusiastic over the Land 
League progra nunc, and the Americans 
of the We>t are solid in their sympathy 
for the Irish ijeoj'le in this struggle; 
while in the I'^ast the vast majority of 
the Americans wlio 1 are anything at all 
al)out Irish problems are pleased with 
it. Kngland imagines that we have 
forgotten the Ahilhimij and the English 
sneers against us during the late war; 
but she will fmd that we have better 
memories than she gives us the credit 
of. The Americans only want to un- 
derstand this Irish land cpicstion to be, 
heart and soul, everywhere — as they 
are now nearly everywiiere — in .sym- 
pathy with the Land League move- 
ment." 

[In a letter describing the famous 
obstruction debate over the constabu- 
lary estimates in the English House of 
Commons, Mr. Redpath elaborates 
the same opinion expressed in this 
interview respecting English liberalism 
that he has everywhere advocated in 
America. He wrote :] 

" I have lost faith in English Radi- 
calism. The English Radical thinks 
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in Eiii^lish ; he seems incapable of dis- 
cussing Irish c|iiestions from llie point 
of view of e<|ualily or even of jr.stice ; 
he is always arguinj; whether it is ex- 
|>e(lient for Kn;;lan<l to "■ coiunic' this 
ri^ht or that measure ; and, \{ he has 
written an article or two in some 
I^ndon weekly or monthly, the Jaig- 
lish Radical regards himself as entitled 
to distinguished consideration from the 
Irish race. John Bright*s speech was 
a corrus<alion of this sentiment. lie 
did not deny, he said, his utterances in 
behalf of Ireland; he took not one 
of them bark, but re-aflirmed each one 
of them; he had iK'en, ami he was, a 
friend of Ireland, and of Irish aspira- 
tions. An<l having said all this — not 
in these wonls, but with elaborate skill 
— he asked, wluit f That the Irish 
members would kindly offer no obstacle 
-gainst arming a force of twelve thou- 
sand constabulary with rilKs an<l buck- 
shot to shoot down the Irish people! 
There is no more need of an armed 
police in Ireland than in Kngland — 
because, as every weck*s crinnnal calen- 
dar shows, tlierc are fewer crimes com- 
mitted, in proportion to population, in 
Ireland than in pjigland. 

** 'Call me brother! * said the French 
Jacobins, *or 1 will kill thecT 



•* * I have called thee brother, Paddy/ 
says Quaker Bright, ' and now let mc 
shoot thee.' 

" * I will not l)e the instrument of 
injustice,* (pioth Quaker Forster, 'but 
I reliise to substitute batons for buck- 
shot ! * 

** Buckshot Quakers, or British Lib- 
erals, or Fnglish republicans — they 
are all alike ; there is no sense in trying 
to conciliate them. They mtist be 
fought wilii their own weapons. I 
trust that as soon as public opinion b 
so ripe in Ireland that the present time- 
serving Home Rulers and LibcraUwill 
be compelled to ac:l under Mr. i*amcirs 
lead, that, then, ol)struction will be 
advanced (me step further, and that 
Irish members will ♦ interfere' at €V€ry 
stage with rvcry ICnglir;h measure, and 
introduce nrry reform bill, one by one, 
that r///r class of ICnglishmen demand— • 
making themselves the organs and 
exponents of Knglish (hsaffection, just 
in order to teach the ICnglish (tovcm- 
ment and the P^nglish ' liberal ' mem* 
bcrs to attend to their own business, 
and let the Irish rule Ireland, or else 
showing them that the Irish will rule 
lilngland through the machinery of 
her own self-enacted parliamentary 
rules." 
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THE TRUE REMEDY. 



XV. 

TIIK TRUIC REMKDY. 

[This w a speech l»y proxy. It was sent by Mr. Kediwlh to several I-ind League meetinfjs 
^nd read, in rcsp<insc to lar);c numlicrs of invitations to sftcnk, after the liriiish press had 
denounced his addresses al Jx^enanc and Clare Morris. ** 'Hiis letter^'* says the Kerry Sentinel^ 
I'was written in rei>ly to an invitation to speak at a I^nd meeting;, but our readers will find in 
U an exposition so tnorough and masterly that wc have little doubt it will call forth admiration 
pvcn from many who may differ in some res|>ecis from the theories which it prcipoumls. Only 
ticw months aj^o, Mr. Kcd|Kith came to this country an niter stran^^rr, havmj; no knowledge 
of the country save, of course, that which one of his education and attainments must have gath' 
rred of it in the course of his reading;. 1 low prejudiced were the sources from which that 
information was in most insl.nncrs derive<l. he himself has very truly de>^crilKMl. Hut this 
extensive kmm-led^r, his keen iusij^hl, and his hm^ nifiii.iititnncc with oilirr nations nml other 
pco|>les, enabletl him to see at a glance the enormities of the system of legi<-lation umler which 
the Irish people liatllc for existence; and he rcpiired but to travel amongst tliem, to see their 
bomes, and judge for himself of the e\il eirecls of the system, when his most generous sympathies 
were enlisted <m l>elialf <»f the |Ki»ple of ICrin, and we say — trulv say — of him that lie is now 
ipsis iiihcmis^ llilvrnu*r — more Iri>h than the Irish themselves." Iiere is the letter as read, 
only two sentences having Inxn added to make the meaning more clear:] 



My dear Sir : 

IT would give mc great ])Iea.siirc 
to attend your mcclii)g, but my 
duties elsewhere prevent me from 
accepting any more invitations to 
speak for the i>eople — numerous and 
very cordial as these invitations are. 
The same duties prevent me from 
complying with the recommendations 
of the Lomlon and Dublin landlord 
press to return to America, nor to stand 
upon the order of my going, but to go 
at once — many and really sincere as 
these suggestions are. By priests, and 
leagues, and audiences in the West of 
Ireland I have l>ei*n urged to speak , 
but in London, in Ulster, and in Dub- 
lin I find myself charged, both on 
public platfonns and in the press, with 
** abusing the hospitality of the coun- 
tiy** by having yielded to these re- 
quests. If I spoke again I should 
answer these toadies and parasites of 
the landlords; and ])erhaps you will 
read to your friends a summary of my 
reply to them ? 

What right has an American citizen 
to talk in Ireland on Iri.sh politics ? Be* 
cause Americans believe that taxation 
without representation is tvranny ; and 
because Anierica is taxed every year 
to pay the rack-rents of the West of 
Iraand landlords ; and because Amer- 



ica, whenever there is a famine, is ex- 
pected to pay the expense of saving 
tens of thousands of Irish tenants from 
starvation, although Mr. (Gladstone has 
admitted that the properly of the land- 
lords is legally liable for this charge. 
As nearly as I can ascertain, more 
than half of the rents of the small 
holdings along the Atlantic coast of 
Irelancl are paid by tlie exiled sons 
and daughters of their tillers, now in. 
America. 'J'hat is one reason why the 
landlords are so anxious to send out 
the young people — because their earn- 
ings enable the old folks at home to 
pay rents out of all proi)ortion to the 
value of the |»roducc that can be raised 
on their farms. When the landed 
Shylocks of Ireland cease to take half 
of their pound of flesh from America, 
then (and not till then) Americans will 
have no right to discuss the character 
of their exactions. 

But consider the supreme arrogance 
of these cockneys and landlord para- 
sites! The free people of Ireland are 
not to be permitted to invite any gen- 
tleman, traveling in their country, to 
address them, unless what he says shall 
be acceptable to the monarchical flun- 
keys of London and the religious 1 
bigots of Belfast! As if any honest 
American couid speak pleasant words 
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about the petty tyrants callc<l landlords 
who rule Ireland ! As if every Ameri- 
can^ I'rotestant, Catholic, Rationalist, 
Materialist, Spiritualist — without reganl 
to religious lx*lief or non-lielief in re- 
ligion — di<l not desi)ise every fonn and 
phase of religious intolerance! Oh, 
yes ! JCngland is the " land of the free 
and the home of the hrave"; btit if 
any stranger tells the truth in Ireland 
—really, you know, ** it*s outrageous, 
you know," ** pure Socialism, you know," 
— and Lord Montmorris died of it, — 
although, to be sure, he lay stark and 
cold l(»ng l)ef«»re the **se<lilious lan- 
guage " was ulteretl I ** Conscience 
makes cowanls of us all," an<l it is be- 
cause the landlonls know their own 
crimes that one feeble voice crying in 
the wilderness thus alanns them. 

If I had the gift of elotjuencc, and 
couM postpone other <luties in Amer- 
ica, I shoulcl never leave Ireland until 
1 had addressed the peojile wherever 
they invited me — to pay back to Kng- 
land the great gift she made us, with 
the applause of her aristocracy, in 
sending (ieorge Thompson, one of her 
most brilliant orators, to denounce an<I 
hclj) to destroy American slavery, Iki- 
fore that twin monster of Irish lancl- 
lordism died the cleath it merited. Our 
iyrants denounced him, as your tyrants 
denounced me; but John Bright ai>- 
plauded him across the Atlantic, and 
preached the same doctrine to us that 
Wendell Phillips preaches to you — 
"Destroy the evil. No comj)romisc 
with it." The English aristocracy sent 
money to hclj) on our anti-slavery 
movement, and the American democ- 
racy will pay it back in contributions to 
help the anti-landlordism movement. 

There is a perfect parallel between 
the development of the anti-slavery 
movement in America and the growth 
I— albeit the more rapid growth — of the 
anti-landlordism movement in Ireland. 
I If the parallel .shall continue, judging 
from the past, you are threatened by 
three dangers — violence, disunion, and 
compromise. 

The young men must be taught that 



violence is not criminal only, but stu- 
pid ; that this great reform must be ac- 
complished by moral, social, and polit- 
ical agencies ; and next, that patriotic 
projects never hinder, but always help 
each other; and that, although their 
methods may, and even must differ, 
they never can conllict. 

It seems to me, as a friendly and 
impartial looker-on, that the I..and 
League movement is Ireland's lost 
hope of saving her race and her nation- 
ality from an absorption which, how- 
ever it might iKnefit other races and 
nations, would enable and force the 
coming historian to tell her story in one 
.sad word— :^////v/. For, until CCon- 
nell rose, and after he fell, every ])atri- 
otic movement has— yJ///r//. Irish hero- 
worship is the worship of uiisucccss. 
Think of it; in 1,400 years, two men • 
only have succeede<I in their ciforts 
until death overtook them — Sl Patrick 
an<l Daniel O'Connell. I do not 
mention the military hero who rose on 
the ruin of the constitution of his 
country— for succc*sses such as his have 
always proven to be more disastrous 
than defeats. 

There is a new element in the Irish 
problem that makc*s further quarreling 
fatal. I mean steam. While Nation- 
alists, Home Rulers, and Land Leag- 
uers quarrel, young Ireland is buying 
tickets for America and Australia. It 
is union or death for old Ireland now. 

lUit greater than the dangers from 
violence and dissensions is the danger 
of compromise. Already I see symp- 
toms of this disease of politics. Already 
I see efforts made to discriminate be- 
tween good landlords and bad land- 
lords, and I hear pleas made for 
"perpetual leases," or leases with 
"security of tenure." 

Let every leader who talks in this 
fashion suddenly find himself in the 
center of a silent solitude. Never de- 
nounce any man who has ever done 
even one good act for Ireland«-it 
would be ungracious and ungrateful to 
do so, and besides time is too precious 
to be wasted in dissensions; but let 
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every public man know that the one 
condition he must submit to, in leading 
even a single comi>any of Irisl) tenants, 
is to keep afloat the oriflamh of 
••land for the jieople," cif " frce'fanns 
for free men," and not the pawn- 
broker's flag of long leases for jieasant 
serfs, with security of tenure to lan<l- 
lords. This is not a petty scramble 
for cheap rents, but a grand crusade for 
free homes. 

Rent is the whip with whicli usurers 
and usur]H;rs have scourged the backs 
of the Irish people for centuries, and 
leases is only another name for lashes. 
J^if iompromisr ! This cnisade is not 
a Donnybrook Fair fight, to break the 
heads of the landlonls, niore or fewer, 
but a democratic uprising for the im- 
mediate and total aliolitkm of land- 
lordism in Ireland. It is not a mad 
liot against nten, but a holy war against 
a system. Tlie men are l>ad enough, 
but the system is worse, an<l the inher- 
ent and inera<licable fault of the system 
is that if the landlord is bad he r^in call 
on the whole i>ower of the IJritish 
empire to enforce his tyranny ; where- 
as, if he is good, his kindness de|>eRds 
on personal caprice ; it is not secured 
by law; and while his authority is 
hereditar}% his benevolence may die 
with him. 

Quacks had better leave this ques- 
tion to be dealt with by comi>etent 
men. ^Vs high as the heavens are 
above the earth, it soars above the 
range of demagogues and politicians. 
Cromwell was merciless, CromweU 
was bloody, but Cromwell was a great 
statesman as well as a great soldier, 
and he accomplishe<l, by demoniac 
methods, his demoniac purpose. He 
meant to cripple the Irish, and he did 
cripple them for centuries. 

As I said about social excommuni^ 
cation, I again say about the Crom- 
wellian settlement : there . is no reason 
mhy despotism should monopolize all 
the most effective methods of achieve- 
ment Cromwell drove the Irish into 
Connaught— /r^n^' the Irish must return 
to the hinds from which he expelled 



them. I^andlords and bullocks must ' 
go-.to Connaught or Kngiand, as they 
please; but the rich midland and 
eastern counties of Ireland must cease 
to be grazing farms, and become the 
homes of the people of Ireland. The 
landlords have driven the [>eoplc into 
the edges of wet bogs and up the 
slopes of stony mountains, and they 
have given the best lands to Ixjosts. 
Xoxo^ the brutes must leave and make 
way for the |>eople. To leave the 
j)eopIe in the lands they now live on 
would be to j)erpetuate, not the curse 
of Cromwell only, but the crimes of 
the landlords for generations since he 
died. 

I do not believe that any large pro- 
jKjrtion of the Irish lan<Ilords have 
equitable titles. I ailvanced this theory 
at Leenahe — just to admonish my Lord 
Shylock that the j)Ound of flesh theory 
is a dangerous one in law as well as in 
morals. I talked to a road-side full of • 
peasants, but Siiy lock's howls were 
heard in every city of England and 
Scotland, and they even crossed the 
Channel to France and were rever- 
berated in America. Now that this 
argument has served its purpose, I feel 
it due to my friends among the ten- 
antry to say that England, without a 
revolution, would never accept it as a 
gui<le to action. If the people of Ire- 
land are to be i>eacefully restored to 
their ancestral lands, the revolution 
must be accomplished by purchase. 

But I do most earnestly protest 
against some of the proi)ositions that 
have been advanced regarding pur- 
chase. Without referring to their au- 
thors — which might cause needless 
controversy — I hold that the true 
theory of purchase must first take cog- 
nizance only of the landlords' original 
possession, and carefully credit to the 
tenants* account all improvements 
made by him or by his predecessors. 
Griffith's valuation is often referred to 
by well-meaning men as a fair estimate ' 

ion the average^ of the letting price of 5 
arms. While it is quite unequal inj 
certain sections — ^because Griffith had \ 
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to trust largely to subordinates— on 
the whole it is approximately correct, 
if 1VC utUrly ignore the rt)^hi of the 
workinptun to any property in the im- 
proi'ements and reclamations made at his 
07i*n sole expense^ and if we admit that 
the landlord is justly entitled to confis- 
cate the value of these improvements 
and reclamations. Notolher>vise — by 
the Ood of J ustice, nut otherwise I For 
Griffith's valuation was maile (on the 
average) at thirty per cent. Ik'Iow ** the 
full " or ///V//'*^/ (that is the rack-rent) 
letting value t)f the famis ; iiur this 
valuation was made on the holdings as 
they were when the valuator saw them, 
not as they were wh(?n the landlortl let 
them. Why, if the tenant is to buy his 
farms, should he pay the landlord for 
his OiOn im|)n>vements ? 

No race and no class of men were 
ever yet found just enough or good 
enough to liave unchecked control 
over any other race or any other class. 
There is safety only in the government 
of all by all — sccuriiy only when every 
man is the guardian of his own prop- 
erty and riglils. The rights of peasants 
and the rights of landlords — that is to 
say) the prerogatives or demands of 
classes — must clear the way for the 
reign of 'the ecpial rights of all the 
people. 

Quacks talk of the " impossibility " 
and "impracticability" of planting the 
People on free farms, or of inducing 
jic Dritish Government — a body of 
andlords — to " consent to a con fi sea- 
son of the estates of the landlords." 
"The (Jovernment of England will 
never do it," they say, "without a 
^ revolution, and a revolution means 
bloodshed." Well, the liritish Gov- 
ernment can do it, and it has done 
equally " impossible " tasks without 
bloodshed. When the British Gov- 
ernment says //rtrr, history shows 
that (like Sir Joseph Porter of the 
Pinafore) it means " hardly ever." It 
once said that it would never grant 
Catholic Emancipation — but it did 
grant it. It said — this body of land- 
lords— -that it would never repeal the 
7 



Com Laws — ^but it did repeal them. 
And, besides, the oOicial Englishman 
cares (|uite as little for the interests of 
the Irish landlord as he cares for the 
demands of the Irish tenant. He did 
not hesitate to disestablish the Irish 
Church, although he was told that it 
would lead to thedisc*stablishment of the 
EngVsh Church ; and he will not hesi- 
tate to disestablish Irish landlordism, 
if he sees that it is for his interest to do 
so, even if it should be argued that it 
would end in the Natioiuiltzation of 
the Land of England. 

To the average ofhcial Englishman, 
Irish tenants and Irish landlonls are 
only rival nuisances that he would like 
to abate in any way that \* *ild restore 
<|uiet. "A plague on lx>th your 
houses " is his nonnal opinion of both 
parties to the Irish Laml War. Irish 
landlords are resting on a broken rec 
when they fancy that England wl 
support them in their hour of necdj 
the people of Ireland refuse to yield/ 
slate force or to be seduced by sn 
craft. England begins to see that^ 
does not pay to tax herself to support 
class of runaway lamllords, to whoin* 
she gave the lands originally on con- 
dition that they should support her. 
When the English find that anything 
does not pay, its greatest moral prop 
is gone. And, of all unprofitable 
institutions to England, Irish land- 
lordism is the chief. 

The only ** impracticable " and "im- 
possible" idea in planting and trans- 
planting the Irish people lies in the 
msane idea that this sick Ireland 
can be cured without abolishing her 
disease. That iximpra /'cable. land- 
lordism must go, or Ireland must go. 
Ireland is going as fast as steam can 
carry her, and I ho[)C there wi?l be a 
universat exoduH if any attempt is made 
to save the despicable '^.J^ts of her 
soil. Ont with them/ Better that the 
whole Irish race should be merged in 
our composite nationality in America^ 
than that the Irish race /// Irelafid 
should continue to remain a race of 
perpetual tax-payers to men who got 
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their lands by confiscation and by per- 
jury, or because the forefathers of their 
present tenants refused to serve man 
rather than (fO<I, and licconie false to 
the faith in which they had been reared, 
and by which alone they hojied for the 
lilc everlasting. 

Let it be re|>eate<l and re|)eated, and 
remembered and remem1>ered, that \{ 
the tenant purcliased his hohling at 
Csriflith's valuation, he wouKl )>c pay- 
ing sometimes double, and (jiiitc .-is 
often quadruple, the price to wliich the 
landlord would have l»een etjuitalily 
entitled, ar/i if /ir had orv^iiuilly come 
hotusily into i/tc possession of his farm. 

Now, 1 often argued lost winter, Ixitli 
in public and in private, that when the 
tinx* came for universal purchase, in 
order to establish people's proprietor- 
ship, ever)' landlord should be coni- 
AHrUed to deduct fnun the amount to lie 
dthen%ise ]>aid to him, every shilling 
b»at he had receiveil for rent over Grif- 
cih*s valuation. The landlords i)ay 
isdr share of taxes on the basis of 
oriitith's valuation, an<l therefore tiiey 
e*ou]d be com]K*llc*d to disgorge every 
schilling that they exacted from their 
tenants since that valuation was made. 
I am ^d to see that a distinguished 
Catholic bishop has recently advocated 
the same doctrine. Its extreme mod- 
eration is seen from the fact that his 
lordship is content to ignore the ten- 



ants* rights in his improvements, at the 
time when GriHith's valuation was 
made. 

The next lion in the way of i)easant 
pro|>rietorship is the vast sum that 
would l>e necfled " to buy out the land- 
lords and pay them at once." Why 
should they be " paid at once " ? Are 
they ** paid at once " now ? As soon 
as the Land League is strong enough, 
not all the power of ICngland will make 
it |M>ssible for the landlords to be paid 
at all! A strike among the tenants in 
Ireland would be cjuile as effective as 
among the English workingnien ; and 
all the power of the Lnglish Govem- 
njent <loes not dare to lay one finger 
on the trades-unions. i'he Queen 
might die at St. Helena if such an at- 
tenjpt to coerce the Hrilish worker 
should be seriously made. 

If, after a careful examination, it 
shall Ihj determined to conijiel the land- 
lori Is to sell ( I use the word comi)el for 
the sake of clearness, and because I 
mean it) at, say ten or fifteen years of 
Grirtith's valuation, then — after the de- 
ductions of rack-renting shall have 
been made — the Government should 
simply guarantee the payment of ten 
or fifteen annual installments, holding 
the lands in its own name and absolute 
sovereignty until the full amount was 
paid. The installments would probably 
be about one-third of the present rents. 
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JAMES REDPATH'S LECTURES. 

SEASON OF 1881-1882. 

The Rcdpath Lyceum Bureau, of Ik>ston and Chicago (G. H. Hathawai 
proprietor and manager), takes pleasure in announcing that it will be the sol' 
agency for the coming season for the lectures of Mr. James Kedpath. 

All applications for Mr. Redpath's servicers, therefore, should be ad 
no/ to Mr. Kedpath personally, but, if from States cast of Ohio, to The Redpaj 
Lyceum Bureau, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, and if from Ohio or States 
of Ohio, to The Redpath Lyceum Bureau, Tribune Building, Chicago. 

To avoid mistakes it should be known that although the Bureau (which 
Rcdpath founded and managed for several years) still bears his name, he has 
business connection with it nor business interest in it excepting as one of 
clients. 

There is no instance in the records of the American l^yceum system of 
lecturer, hitherto totally unknown as a si)eaker, making during a first seasorj 
decisive a triumph, both with resi>ect to the numl)er of his engagements, 
largeness of his audiences, and his unvarying success as a lecturer, as 
Redpath achieved during the season of 1880 and 1881. The verdict of audien* 
managers, and the press is unanimous in pronouncing him as entitled t 
permanent position in the list of the most pleasing aiid effective lecti 
America. 

Mr, Redpath will have two or three new lectures for the coming sea; 
Their titles will be announced in September. 

Committees of the Land Leagues, and other organizations who desi. 
secure Mr. Redpath's services, should appoint one person to communicate 
the Bureau, icu'/A power to accept the best date that we can offer. More th? 
hundred applications were necessarily rejected this season, because the commii 
voted to secure his services at a given date, when, in many cases, he had 
been secured for such dates hundreds of miles distant. 

Mr. Redpath will open his lecture season in Michigan, on the first wee) 
October, and remain west of New York during the month of October. Du^ 
November and December he will lecture in the Eastern and Middle Sj 
Applications will be filed at any time during the summer, and the eariicst 
cations will have precedence. 

Dates will be fixed as early as the first week in September. 

Mr. Redpath will not speak anywhere before the first of October or 
first of May. He has instructed us to decline to make any engagements 
speculators. 

He will not lecture outside of regtilar lyceum courses excepting for Irish 
Leagues or other Irish organizations. 
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^ Publications of P. J. KENEDY, 5 Barclay St., N. Y. 
j 

}The Adventures and Daringr Deeds of Mi- 

j chmcl Dwyor, the Insurgent Cuptain of the Wicklow Mountains. By John 
^ Tbomas Campion, M.D., and Kcininisccnccs o( *08. ^Vi^ pages, largo lOmo, 
\. cloth 1100 

Y Davis* Poems and Essays, Complete. The 

I Poems of Tliomas Davix, with Notes, Historical Illustrutions, etc., and an 
^ Introduction by John MiUrlicl. And Litrrarj and Historical Kssays. By 
ii Thomas Davis. 504 I»agc^ fancy cloth, bright colors, gold-nnd-ink designs. . 1 50 

iThe Ballads, Songrs, and Poems of William 

C Collins. With portrait of the author. Containing Kapparco liallads. His- 
ki iorical and IiC;;ondary Poems rohiting to crcry County in Ireland. SCO pages, 

16mo, fancy cloth, bright colors, gold-and-ink designs 75 

in 

tirhe Erin-GO-Bragrl^ Song^Ster. Containing n fine sc- 

or lection of Sentimental Songs, including all of Moore's Irish Melodies. 180 

5^1 pages, 18roo, fancy paper corer, printed in colors. ,,,, 25 

•m: 

^Che FaUgrll-a-Ballagrll Songr-BOOk. Containing a 

^* werj fine selection of Irish National, Popular, and Comic Songs, Amusing lie- 

? citation?*, and Side-splitting Anecdotes. 180 |>ages, 18ino, fancy paper covers 

^ printed in colors. 25 

^be Battle of Ventry Harbor, whicii took ])la(:c 

^ in the Fourth Century, and continued, without intermission, for HOG days. 

^^* Being a litenil translation from an olil Irish manuscript. 48 pu«,Ts, 12mo, 

* * illustrated, |>apcr cover 20 

Cat 

th<^illy Reilly and His Dear Colleen Bawn. 

^'^ By William (*arleton. 12rao, illustrated, pai>er cover. 60 

^- Cioth, gilt side 1 00 

loore^s History of Ireland. The llLstory of in^land 

from tlie earliest Kings down to its last Chief. By Thomas Moore, Poet and 
UMorian. . With ma|M of ancient Ireland, showing the location of the princi- 
pal families, and several steel plates. Two royal 8vo vols., 1,400 images, Dnc 

cloth, with emblematic side-stamp ....... 5 00 

fhe same, two vols, in one. full gilt sides and edges 5 00 

liis is the most clearly written and readable history of Ireland published, 
tthor's simple and expressive style making it read like a narrative, so that the 
? is insensibly carried on, reading this very interestingly-written book. 



jF^ Any of abivTe book* «K?nt free by mall on receipt of price. Agents t^'antcd everywhere to tell 
« book* and LUiO different other bonk*, to whom liberal terms will be given. Complete Catak>gact 
I free to any addroM on application. AddreM 

A P. J. K£N£DY, Book PubUshin«r House, 

5 BareUkj Street* New York. 
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